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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Back in the 
USSR 

I was recently listening to the 
Beatles’ White album on my very 
much broken record player. I was 
filled with contradictory emotions 
as I played the first track, ‘Back in 
the USSR’. The revolutionary left 
remains ‘back in the USSR’ and the 
recent crisis in the Socialist Workers 
Party paints a pristine picture of 
the continued degeneration of the 
Marxist camp. 

After much delay, Alex Callinicos, 
whose defence of the bureaucratic 
methods of the SWP has become 
synonymous with the internal crisis, 
published an article in Socialist 
Review titled ‘Is Leninism finished?’ 
His essay met with responses from 
opposition within and outside of the 
party. What is at stake is the very 
cohesion of Leninist theory. 

Marxism is not a family tree. It 
is most certainly not the ideology 
of all of those who claim to hold up 
its banner. In fact, it is consistent 
with Marx’s fight for the “ruthless 
criticism of all that exists”, which in 
this case is the need to criticise the 
notion that all ostensible ‘Marxists’, 
from the International Socialists to 
the Spartacists, are bearers of Marxist 
thought. The left, in fact, has struggled 
to defend the legacy of Lenin because 
it has failed to properly investigate 
what that legacy is. The origins of 
the crisis within the SWP, thus, rest 
with their faulty understanding of 
Leninist democratic centralism and 
its relevance in the present. 

The fact that the SWP punches 
above its weight is only relevant 
to its own sectarian delusions. As 
Ben Lewis of the Communist Party 
of Great Britain commented in his 
essay, ‘Rebellion, regroupment and 
the party we need’, in the pages of 
the Weekly Worker , “we have also 
pointed out that the underlying 
reasons for the current crisis can 
and should be located ... firstly in 
the Stalinoid organisational norms 
and rotten practices that the SWP 
leadership shamefacedly pursues in 
the name of ‘Leninism’; and secondly 
in the organisation’s lack of serious 
and workable perspectives more 
generally” (January 17). 

In the framework of this crisis, 
revolutionaries are not interested in 
how hard the SWP punches. Despite 
the political shortcomings of the 
CPGB, altering Lenin’s legacy in 
their own regard, the fact remains 
that their coverage of the crisis has 
been consistently supportive and 
encouraging to members of the 
SWP who feel disillusioned with 
what they have come to learn. This 
is the opposite of what the party’s 
leadership has done - attempting to 
preserve its methods in the face of 
widespread opposition. 

The fact that the SWP has 
survived as a bureaucratically twisted 
organisation without any real internal 
opposition is quite telling. Much as 
this ruthless capitalist system can be 
patched and reformed to salvage its 
complacency, it would appear that 
ostensibly revolutionary groupings 
can also take whatever form needed to 
preserve the internalised bureaucracy. 
It should be argued that, even if the 
entire central committee of the SWP 
was replaced, it is highly likely that 
the same bureaucratic means that 
exist within the party today would 
be once again harnessed. The issue 
here is programme. 

It is simple to suggest that 
Leninism as theory and practice is 
not applicable to the 21 st century by 


pointing to the bureaucratic, sectarian 
and often times idiotic practices of 
groups like the SWP. However, the 
SWP is not an isolated bureaucracy 
on the left that can be quarantined. 
In fact, many different ostensibly 
Marxist organisations have chosen 
to remain silent on the issue, in the 
likely fear that their internal power 
grabs will be exposed to the public as 
well. We must make the distinction 
between the programme of Lenin 
and the Bolsheviks, on the one hand, 
and that of those who have gutted 
Marxist theory, on the other. The road 
to regroupment is not paved with 
phony unity, contrary to those who 
attempt to pluck the heartstrings of 
reformists. 

For anyone who has eyes to 
see and ears to hear, it is glaringly 
apparent that the Cliffite conception 
of democratic centralism is not 
only phony, but also anti-Marxist. 
Democratic centralism requires 
open and consistent debate. ‘March 
separately, strike together’ has 
become the phrase that defines this 
idea, in contrast to the watering 
down of class lines that has become 
a trademark of the SWP. This is not an 
‘original sin’ of Leninism, but instead 
a result of the ludicrous political 
orientation of the SWP and many 
other competing leftist organisations. 

In truth, the roots of the 
International Socialist tradition 
revolve primarily around a few 
points. 

1. The utter repudiation of Trotsky’s 
theoretical contributions, such as his 
unconditional military defence of the 
Soviet Union up until the time of his 
assassination. 

2. The promotion of single-issue 
activism and popular front campaigns 
that often lead to the demoralisation 
of party supporters, which lends itself 
to the revolving door of membership 
that has become inescapable among 
the entire International Socialist 
Tendency. 

3. The internal control of the 
organisation by a handful of 
individuals who have spent so much 
time as ‘full-time leaders’ that they 
have trouble integrating into the 
capitalist job market, which leads 
them to seek means to maintain their 
leadership positions. 

The opposition in and around 
the SWP has shown an ability to 
rise even in the face of potentially 
violating party discipline and facing 
expulsion. Led by figures like Richard 
Seymour and informed of the facts by 
publications such as Weekly Worker , 
oppositionists have rallied for a new 
conference to address the issues of 
party democracy, women’s liberation 
and the rape case that sparked this 
crisis. 

But the call for a British and even 
an American Syriza is merely a call 
to perpetuate the phony ‘unity’ of 
all shapes and sizes of ‘socialists’, 
‘communists’ and ‘Marxists’, and 
seeks to water down the lines of 
political programme. From the 
socialists who defend the capitalist 
state, to the ones who capitulate 
to the union bureaucracy and the 
bourgeois populism of the Occupy 
movement, to the ones who line up 
behind the Democratic and Labour 
parties, a blanket leftist organisation 
is opposed to Lenin’s conception of 
the party. The point of the party is not 
to broaden a wide umbrella to cover 
everyone who considers themselves 
leftists. The revolutionary party, in 
the legacy of the Bolsheviks, must be 
the epitome of revolutionary struggle. 

Much like the ageing 60s generation 
of more radical days, we are left 
‘back in the USSR’. It is impossible 
to discuss the burning questions of 
our time without discussing past 
revolutionary struggles, especially 
the Russian Revolution. Without 


a socialist project as a point of 
reference, however bureaucratically 
degenerated, present generations are 
brought up amongst the chorus of the 
‘death of communism’. 

Corey Ansel 
email 

Focus 

I read with interest Michael 
Copestake’s article on the recent 
CPGB aggregate (‘Seeking a positive 
outcome’, January 31). In many 
respects it is most welcome, and 
unfortunate, that CPGB comrades 
spent time at their aggregate 
discussing the ongoing situation 
within the SWP, the organisation I 
am a member of. 

Due to the influence it carries 
among militant workers, the SWP 
is the most significant section of the 
British far left. True, there are faults, 
as there will be in any organisation, 
and, make no mistake, I’m not 
excusing them. It is because of the 
importance of the SWP that it is only 
right other left ‘tendencies’ discuss 
the ongoing crisis within the SWP and 
anti-central committee opposition. 

For, while it is arguably to the 
credit of CPGB that it carries SWP 
oppositionist support within its press, 
the paper must go much further. 
Rather than simply suggesting 
members should continue to organise 
against the CC, which is well within 
our constitutional rights (though some 
would dispute it), concrete questions 
over tactics and strategy must also be 
raised within these pages as a means 
to best support the opposition. 

From reading Michael’s article, 
I get the impression that CPGB 
members failed to discuss its own 
intervention within trade unions and 
anti-cuts campaigns at the aggregate. 
Whatever disagreements are held 
with the SWP CC, let’s not lose focus 
and get distracted, comrades. 

Dave Sergeant 
email 

Deja vu 

It all sounds very familiar. In 1974 
I was secretary of the International 
Socialists Opposition faction, which 
vainly attempted to oppose Cliff’s 
drive towards centralism without 
democracy and the establishment of 
the SWP. 

The apparatchiks used every dirty 
trick in the book to attack us and then 
expelled many members. Over 150 
comrades, many of them leading 
members, left the organisation. Many 
years later, Jim Nichol, who is now 
a human rights lawyer (but still an 
SWP member!), had the decency 
to apologise to me about the dirty 
tricks used against me. Sounds like 
the current leadership haven’t learnt 
these lessons. 

It was during this period that I 
realised that democratic centralism 
and Leninist vanguard parties were 
not only irrelevant, but positively 
dangerous - and, yes, comrades in 
the CPGB, this applies to you too. If, 
in the unlikely event any of the SWP 
leaders ever got near political power, 
democratic socialists would be the 
first to be put up against the wall. 

What was it Marx said? “History 
repeats itself, first as tragedy, then 
as farce.” 

Hugh Kerr 
Edinburgh 

Uncomradely 

CPGB comrades noticed that 
Sheffield’s two SWP branches were 
each holding meetings on ‘The 
politics of feminism’. In light of 
the crisis which has engulfed the 
organisation recently, we thought 
this particular topic could make for 
an interesting discussion. 

The five or so comrades waiting 
to start at Sheffield South must have 


low expectations for their ‘public’ 
meetings, since they immediately 
twigged we were - shock, horror - 
other leftists! On being questioned, 
we admitted our affiliation, and were 
informed that “We don’t want people 
who blog [sic] about our members at 
the meeting”. Presumably a reference 
to the Weekly Worker's scandal-free 
coverage of the crisis in the SWP, but 
the comrade did not wish to elaborate. 

After being stonewalled for 
several minutes, we asked if they 
definitely didn’t want other comrades 
at the meeting. To which one SWPer 
replied, “I’m not feeling very 
comradely”. Perhaps understandable 
for a CC loyalist, given the awfully 
‘uncomradely’ behaviour of so many 
in his own organisation who have had 
the temerity to stand up to the only 
permanent faction it allows. The same 
comrade at least had the decency to 
look embarrassed about the situation, 
and no-one was relishing the chance 
to defend the central committee. Not 
entirely surprised by our rejection, we 
went down the pub instead. 

Comrades in the SWP face a 
stark choice; they can batten down 
the hatches and watch, as their 
organisation withers on the vine. Or, 
for the present crisis to be resolved 
positively, more comrades will need 
to remember their revolutionary 
basics and - rebel! 

Laurie Smith 
Sheffield 

Left-talking 

Jerry Hicks, the rank-and-file 
candidate in the Unite general 
secretary election, shows the nature 
of the bureaucracy in Unite by 
exposing their role in the recent 
construction dispute (Letters, 
January 31). In fact, Jerry Hicks 
is now on the ballot paper, having 
gained the required number of 
nominations. 

The CPGB is now obliged to take 
sides in this election. Except in a 
podcast by Jack Conrad, the Weekly 
Worker has taken the decision not 
to mention the election campaign 
or give any mention to Jerry Hicks 
and his campaign. Why is this? 
The CPGB uses the columns of its 
paper to highlight the crisis in the 
SWP and its bureaucratic methods, 
but no mention of the SWP vote 
at the conference to support Hicks 
for general secretary. The central 
committee insisted that the whole 
conference take the decision because 
they were afraid of being overturned 
by the conference itself. 

The reason, I suspect, that the 
CPGB has not mentioned the Hicks 
campaign for Unite general secretary 
is that they have no orientation to 
the working class. Has the CPGB 
recruited many workers and what 
is its influence in the trade unions? 
Why is there no mention of Grass 
Roots Left and its campaign against 
the bureaucracy in Unite and other 
unions? The CPGB may make 
correct criticisms of the Socialist 
Party in England and Wales and the 
SWP, but it does not really have the 
same number of workers in its own 
organisation. 

The importance of these 
organisations is their ability to attract 
a sizeable number of workers to their 
ranks. This the CPGB has failed to 
do, and remains an organisation 
dedicated to left-talking, but not 
much else. 

Laurence Humphries 

email 

Face it 

Arthur Bough opposes the 
programmatic demand for full 
employment by sharing the available 
productive work, with each paid the 
minimum of a living wage (Letters, 
January 31). He does so on the grounds 


that this somehow capitulates to 
‘bourgeois right’ (ie, you get out what 
you put in) and, as a result, has dug 
himself into a hole out of which I no 
longer care to assist him. 

Suffice to simply take this 
opportunity to reassure the working 
class that a workers’ state, their workers’ 
state, will enforce full employment 
and will ensure that each is paid the 
minimum of a living wage by their 
employer, out of which they will be 
able to meet their immediate needs and 
that those not capable of working will 
also have their welfare needs met out 
of the social surplus, whether from the 
taxing of profits or out of the surpluses 
created by the socialised monopolies. 
Of course, you will have to wait for 
full communism before you can start 
bathing in milk, if you count that as one 
of your immediate needs. 

Naturally, as with all transitional 
demands, we must not wait for a 
workers’ state to begin realising it. 
Local trade unions and other labour 
movement and community groupings 
should be seeking to place all school 
and university leavers and unemployed 
workers into work with local employers, 
by coercion if necessary. In the course 
of such a struggle, the question of 
power will be raised. If the organised 
labour movement ignores the youth 
and the unemployed, it will eventually 
find them being used against it. Let’s 
face it - when it’s finished toying with 
white-elephant Keynesian projects, 
imperialism has only one serious job 
creation scheme open to it: fascism and 
war, funded from the massive reserves 
of the non-investing monopolies with 
nowhere profitable to put their cash, 
and a revolution looming. 

David Ellis 
via Facebook 

Blat, blat 

Adam Buick is quite right to imply 
that by 1928 the USSR was no longer 
a workers’ state (Letters, January 
11). Indeed, the process of its 
bureaucratic deformation started in 
the early 1920s, as shown by Simon 
Pirani in his revelatory book, The 
Russian Revolution in retreat, 1920- 
24. By 1928 the workers’ state had 
deformed out of existence. 

He is also right to imply that a 
new class society had been emerging 
there before 1928. The importance 
of 1928 is not as a starting point of 
the process, which clearly spanned a 
number of years, but as an endpoint. 
In that year the New Economic Policy 
was terminated by Stalin. To claim, 
as Adam Buick does, that this was 
merely a change of policy rather than a 
fundamental socio-economic change 
is disingenuous: a major sector of the 
economy, operating under capitalist 
relations, was liquidated. 

The new economic order, which 
indeed started to emerge in the state 
sector well before 1928, but from then 
on encompassed the entire economy, 
cannot be regarded as capitalist. 

First, labour-power was not a 
commodity; there was no market 
for it. A person capable of work, 
possessor of labour-power, was not 
legally free to choose not to alienate it. 
Work was compulsory - conscripted 
labour, certainly alienated, but not 
true wage labour. And the so-called 
wage was not really a wage. When I 
was a conscript in the Israeli army, 
I received a soldier’s pay and (after 
my daughter was born) a family 
allowance. But this was not a true 
wage, and what I was performing for 
the Israeli Defence Forces was surely 
not wage labour. 

Second, the roubles with which 
the so-called wages were paid in the 
USSR were not true money: not a 
universal equivalent. No matter how 
many roubles you had, you couldn’t 
legally exchange them for labour- 
power or for means of production, 
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as there was no legal market in these. 
Your roubles could not legally be 
turned into commercial, productive 
or financial capital. You could only 
exchange them for limited kinds of 
consumer goods, in limited quantities. 
They functioned rather like wartime 
coupons. To obtain a greater quantity 
and variety of goods, you needed blat 
(connections) rather than roubles. 

What name you give to such a 
socio-economic system is a secondary 
issue; but it was most certainly 
neither any kind of capitalism nor of 
socialism. 

Moshe Machover 

email 

Touchy 

Pete McLaren’s letter about foreign 
wars highlights what is wrong with 
the current left (January 31). The old 
left would have welcomed the wars 
to change regimes in Iraq, Libya and 
Afghanistan, as Saddam, Gaddafi and 
the Taliban don’t have a lot going for 
them from a leftwing perspective. 
Perhaps Pete didn’t see the images of 
those liberated from these regimes? 
If so, then he missed that they were 
jubilant scenes. No worker was sad 
when those regimes fell. Even in 
Mali today, people in the towns and 
cities liberated from the Islamic 
terrorists breathe a sigh of relief. 

So what is the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition’s alternative to 
military action? Have they become 
modern-day appeasers, like Neville 
Chamberlain, frightened to fight 
against oppression in case its leads 
to further acts of terrorism? 

If Tusc was against the wars in 
Libya, Iraq and Afghanistan, perhaps 
it could tell us all what it found so 
appealing in these regimes that it 
felt they should not be overthrown 
and replaced with democracy? But 
what can you expect from Tusc? 
Like the RMT, it exists to serve Bob 
Crow and not the other way around. 
I suppose the thinking must be that, 
if the Americans and the west oppose 
a regime, then ‘we’, the left, must 
be for it. But, I’m sorry, that just 
doesn’t wash any more. We don’t 
need leaders like Crow to think for us. 

As for the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain, ooh, they are a touchy lot! 
As the old saying goes, if you can’t 
take it, don’t give it. Alan Johnstone 
does come back with a great response 
(Letters, January 31). Mind you, they 
have been saying the same thing for 
the last 100 years, so that is to be 
expected. I suppose no-one was 
listening to them in 1904 and nothing 
has changed. 

Steven Johnston 
email 

Coalfest 

There are none so blind as will 
not see. David Douglass emits a 
blinkered call for more coal to be 
burned worldwide, and not for the 
first time (‘Walking away from C0 2 
commitment’, January 31). 

Without one reference to back 
up his assertion that ‘clean coal’ is 
what it is cracked up to be, David 
flails around, condemning wind 
turbine power generation out of 
hand, but conveniently ignoring 
other non-fossil fuel modes of power 
generation, such as wave and solar. 

Four years ago I wrote a lengthy 
article (‘Blowing smoke, or clean 
coal’, February 5 2009) that took 
apart the case being made for ‘clean 
coal’ and so-called ‘carbon capture 
and storage’ (CCS), which are 
misnomers for the burning of coal 
and the capture, compression and 
storage of its gaseous combustion 
product, C0 2 . This article carefully 
explained the severe environmental 
problems and risks associated with 
CCS and outlined the resultant tasks 
for the working class. In an article 
seven months later (‘Geoengineered 
for growth’, September 10 2009), 
I also exposed a false dawn of 


techniques directed at atmospheric 
carbon dioxide removal (CDR) and 
solar radiation management (SRM). 

Although David Douglass 
responded in 2009, he was as 
unconvincing as he is now. This 
should be unsurprising, as he has used 
assertions not grounded in the facts on 
both occasions. In all essentials, my 
evidence-based arguments from 2009 
still stand, refuting David Douglass’s 
confidence in a coal-based future. 

Two strands emerge from David’s 
article. Firstly, why phase out coal 
in the UK if its use is expanding 
elsewhere in the world? Secondly, 
‘clean’ coal would mean much cheaper 
power generation than other fossil 
fuels, nuclear and windpower. And, 
to my mind, David’s third, implied, 
strand is: an expanding coal industry 
would bring more coalminers, and 
syndicalists like him could then use 
coal’s strategic economic position to 
lever toward revolutionary change. 
All these strands are of rotten fibre. 

First, it is misleading to suggest 
that the Don Valley CCS project, or, as 
David calls it, “The Hatfield system, 
which could provide major clean- 
coal exports, can ... be established 
within two years of development.” 
It is true that Don Valley has led the 
European Commission rankings for 
all European CCS projects, according 
to its owners, 2Co Energy. But 
even had funding for the project’s 
development continued, we would 
have been many years, if not decades, 
from implementing CCS on an 
industry-wide scale. And how are big 
coal burners - China and India spring 
to mind - to be persuaded to sign up 
to the gigantic investment costs of 
CCS anyway? 

Second, companies aplenty have 
scrambled for a piece of the CCS pie, 
in a manner comparable, if grosser, 
to those manufacturing heavily 
subsidised wind turbine systems. Of 
course, their company reports glow 
with the bright future for humanity if 
society continues to burn coal. Do I 
even need to sound a note of caution 
about their motives? Factoring in 
the full costs of energy-producing 
industries is absolutely essential, but 
easier said than done, given the vested 
interests of capital to turn a profit as 
quietly and covertly as possible. It 
is not ‘cheaper’ for humanity to pay 
the eventual cost in destruction of 
quality of life or even of life itself. It 
would not just be miners’ blood on 
the coal, were this blithe rush to the 
most polluting of fuels to be allowed 
to continue. 

One of the major costs and 
certainly the major risk of the whole 
CCS process is precisely the storage 
of the waste combustion product, 
C0 2 . This is totally unproven 
technology and will remain so until 
full-scale attempts are made to 
store compressed C0 2 beneath rock 
formations on land or under the sea 
bed. The extraction of hydrocarbons - 
gas and oil - is obviously fraught with 
risk, as we saw during the Deepwater 
Horizon oil spill in the Gulf of Mexico 
in 2010. Almost 150 years after the 
oil extraction industries started, such 
serious problems still occur. What 
hope then for the soundness of storage 
of C0 2 beneath the ground or waves? 
Stored C0 2 will have to stay there 
while there are humans on Earth. One 
new fissure in the overlaying rock or 
a vent through an old and supposedly 
plugged drill hole and the C0 2 so 
painstakingly stored will find its way 
into the atmosphere with catastrophic 
results. CCS will then have been for 
nothing - except for making CCS- 
associated companies profits. The 
consequences for global warming 
- and thus humankind - hardly bear 
contemplating. 

Instead of imagining the Tories 
are dribbling “eco-liberal policies” 
(what a laugh!), David needs to wake 
up and smell the coffee. There ain’t 
gonna be no new British coalmining 


industry soon in this universe. And, 
as there is no Planet B, we have to 
set to and mobilise the working class 
here and now to tackle one of the 
highest priorities for all humanity - 
the supremely democratic question 
of reducing drastically, eventually 
to nothing, the use of coal and 
hydrocarbons (gas and oil) for power 
generation and vehicular propulsion. 
Jim Moody 
email 

Ha ha 

Maciej Zurowski offers a fascinating 
analysis of the way that Marxist 
groups compartmentalised feminism 
without attempting as much as a 
critical exchange (Letters, January 
31). 

I am flattered to be mentioned, 
and enormously entertained by his 
characterisation of me as believing 
that women always speak the truth 
except when they disagree with me. 
Which women do I think speak the 
truth, Maciej? You’re probably not 
referring to Teresa May, Nadine 
Dorries and Lynne Featherstone. The 
members of my local anti-cuts group 
and various left organisations I have 
been involved with would find it quite 
surprising if you were. 

I suspect you might be referring to 
that troubling habit many feminists 
have of pointing out uncomfortable 
facts - for example, that two women 
every week are killed by their current 
or ex-partner. Around one in five 
women suffers domestic violence. 
The left is much more comfortable 
discussing the failure of the state 
to provide adequate refuges than 
looking at why men batter and murder 
their wives and children at such an 
alarming rate. Feminists make a point 
of taking seriously women who say 
they have been raped or sexually 
assaulted by men - some 23% of 
women in Britain. 

According to organisations which 
have done some actual research, 
only 10%-15% of these crimes are 
reported, so that equates to about 
0.8% of actual assaults. Unless, of 
course, we seriously believe the other 
99.2% - almost one in four women - 
are liars. I don’t. 

Anyway, do tell us more about 
the problem of Marxist groups 
compartmentalising feminists - 
which, of course, has not happened 
here. Especially that bit about 
feminism stepping in where the 
organised left had failed - which again 
has not happened here. We feminists 
enjoy nothing more than being told 
we’re emancipating ourselves all 
wrong. Oh, how we laugh. 

Heather Downs 
Medway 

Cheerleaders 

Regarding last week’s Weekly Worker 
review of the film Argo , I would like 
to add a couple of points (‘How to 
distract the masses’, January 31). 

This is one in a series of 
Islamophobic, pro-CIA films 
promoted before this year’s Oscars - 
all produced by ‘liberal’ US directors. 
Clearly Hollywood is of the opinion 
that, under a Democratic black 
president, it is legitimate to become 
cheerleaders for the CIA. 

Argo portrays most Iranians 
as brutal, ignorant bullies: the 
only Iranian shown to possess any 
humanity in the film is a housekeeper/ 
maid who ends up fleeing to Iraq as 
a refugee (note this is Saddam 
Hussein’s Iraq), wearing a dark red 
scarf - an essential component of the 
Mujahedin-e- Khalq (MEK) uniform. 
So director Ben Affleck, who starts 
the film as a critic of the Mosaddegh 
coup in 1953, ends it by supporting 
another form of regime change from 
above by promoting MEK, who are 
now an integral part of the US’s plans 
for regime change from above. 
Yassamine Mather 
London 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday Febuary 9, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by discussion and Capital 
reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 
This meeting: chapter 11: ‘The rate and mass of surplus value’. 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology: an intensive study of mythology 
Tuesday February 12, 6.15pm: ‘An introduction to Ice Age art’. 
Speaker: Camilla Power. 

St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol Street, London NW1 
(Camden Town tube). £10 waged, £5 low waged, £3 unwaged. 
Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Confronting war 10 years on 

Saturday February 9,11am to 5pm: International conference, 
Friends House, 173-177 Euston Road, London NW1. Speakers 
include: Owen Jones, Tariq Ali, Tony Benn, Jemima Khan, Seumas 
Milne, Sami Ramadani, Jolyon Rubinstein. £15 (concessions £8). 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.tenyearson.org.uk. 

Socialist films 

Sunday February 10,11am: Screening, Renoir Cinema, Brunswick 
Square, London WC1. Julian Tiel’s Libya: the humanitarian war? 
(France); and Rossella Schillaci’s Other Europe (Italy). 

Organised by London Socialist Film Co-op: 
www.socialistfilm.blogspot.com. 

International law and Palestinian prisoners 

Tuesday February 12, 7.30pm: Discussion, Oxford town hall, Saint 
Aldate’s, Oxford. Part of UK speaking tour, featuring Sahar Francis. 
Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org. 

No intervention in Syria 

Friday February 15, 5.30pm: Protest, Opposite Downing Street, 
Whitehall, London SW1 (nearest tubes: Westminster, Charing Cross). 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Stop the cuts 

Saturday February 16,12 noon: March - assemble 12 noon, Centre 
for Life, Clayton Street, Newcastle;rally, Grey’s Monument, 1.30pm. 
Organised by Coalition of Resistance: 
www.coalitionofresistance.org.uk. 

Stop the great fuel robbery 

Saturday February 16, 2pm: Demonstration, department of energy 
and climate change, 3 Whitehall Place, London SW1. 

Organised by Fuel Poverty Action: www.fuelpovertyaction.org.uk. 

Emergency NHS summit 

Saturday February 16,12 noon: Public meeting, Friends Meeting 
House, Mount Street, Manchester M2. 

Organised by Greater Manchester Association of Trade Union 
Councils: www.manchestertuc.org. 

Socialist Theory Study Group 

Thursday February 21, 6pm: Study of Marx’s On the Jewish 
question (1843). Social centre, Next to Nowhere, Bold Street, 
Liverpool 1. 

Organised by Socialist Theory Study Group: 
teachingandleaming4socialism@gmail.com. 

Economic crisis and reformism 

Saturday February 23,10 am to 5pm: Conference, St Clements 
Building, London School of Economics, Houghton Street, London 
WC2. Speakers: Hillel Ticktin, Michael Cox, Savas Matzas, 

Yassamine Mather. 

Organised by Critique : critique@eng.gla.ac.uk. 

LGBT film 

Tuesday February 26, 7.30pm: Screenings for LGBT history month, 
Horse Hospital, the Colonnade, London WC1. 

Organised by London Underground Film Festival: 
www. facebook. com/groups/114607241900250. 

Unite Against Fascism 

Saturday March 2,10am to 4.30pm: Annual conference, TUC 
Congress House, Great Russell Street, London WC1. 

Organised by Unite Against Fascism: www.uaf.org.uk. 

Palestine solidarity 

Saturday March 2,1pm to7pm: Discussion, Conference Centre, 24 
Greencoat Place, London SW1. ‘Jewish opposition to Zionism’. £10/ 
£5 (refreshments included). 

Organised by Jews for Boycotting Israeli Goods: 
j ews4big@gmail .com. 

International Brigade remembered 

Saturday March 2,11am to 5.30pm: Memorial lecture and 
conference, Manchester Conference Centre, Sackville Street, 
Manchester Ml. £10, £25 including buffet lunch. 

Organised by Lawrence and Wishart: www.lwbooks.co.uk. 

International Women’s Day 

Thursday March 7, 6pm: Trade union event, Congress House, Great 
Russell Street, London WC1. Support the struggle for Arab women’s 
rights. Free, but registration essential: pbrown@tuc.org.uk. 

Organised by Trades Union Congress: www.tuc.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put the CPGB’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to get in contact. 
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Green light for expulsions 

The opposition is about to be given a new lease of life, writes Peter Manson 


A s expected, the February 
3 meeting of the Socialist 
Workers Party’s national 
committee voted by a large majority 
to immediately start its clampdown 
on supporters of the democratic 
opposition. 

Those who have been publicly 
campaigning against the central 
committee for its handling of the 
‘comrade Delta’ rape allegation and 
bureaucratic suppression of dissent 
have been told that this “undermining 
of our democracy should stop 
forthwith”. Failure to comply will 
result in the CC acting immediately 
to “impose disciplinary measures 
for violation of our democratic 
constitution”. 1 

In reality preparations for this 
clampdown were already well 
underway. According to the January 
30 statement put out by 10 comrades 
on the International Socialism blog, 
oppositionists around the country 
have been “summoned to meetings”, 
where they were “accused of all 
manner of attacks on ‘40 years of 
British Leninism’”. The IS comrades 
report that “recantations, confessions 
and apologies have been demanded, 
along with suggestions that they leave 
if they cannot toe ‘the line’”. 2 

Those most in the firing line 
are, of course, the very comrades 
who have formed a faction around 
the International Socialism blog - 
in particular Guardian contributor 
Richard Seymour and science fiction 
author China Mieville. But these 
comrades are unlikely to cave in - I 
understand that they are at present 
considering, alongside others, their 
best course, but it will not be one 
of submission to SWP bureaucratic 
centralism. 

In other words, the opposition 
is not about to go away and so the 
SWP crisis is far from over. A number 
of other factors also point to this 
conclusion. 

First, the central committee has 
just lost another of its members - 
former National Union of Students 
presidential candidate Mark 
Bergfeld, who has now resigned 
from the leadership. That was hardly 
a surprise, since he was named by 
national secretary Charlie Kimber 
and main theoretician Alex Callinicos 
just before the January 4-6 SWP 
conference as one of four wavering 
members of the outgoing CC. Two 
of the others - Hannah Dee, and 
Ray Marral - were removed from 
the CC’s recommended list for re- 
election, since they had “in different 
ways destroyed the basis of trust 
essential for a leadership to work as 
a coherent body”. However, comrade 
Bergfeld and Joseph Choonara were 
kept on the list and therefore re¬ 
elected, even though they were said 
by comrades Kimber and Callinicos 
to be “unwilling to serve on the CC 
that we are proposing”. 3 So how long 
should we give comrade Choonara? 

Secondly, the opposition vote at 
the national committee was larger 
than expected - the CC line was 
accepted by 39 votes to eight and 
an alternative course proposed by 
oppositionists (see right) was defeated 
by the same margin. Eight votes is not 
a great deal, but it is twice as many 
as some comrades had expected (and 
far more than has been seen on the 
50-strong NC for many years). It has 
been a feature of the current crisis that 
some comrades previously considered 
diehard loyalists have recently begun 
to demonstrate a little independence. 

Thirdly, and most importantly, 
there is a large minority of rank- 


and-file activists who remain totally 
alienated from the CC over ‘comrade 
Delta’ (former national secretary 
Martin Smith). This was epitomised 
by the submission to the NC of a 
document headed “not for distribution 
outside the SWP” and signed by 
no fewer than 163 SWP members. 
Complaining bitterly about the CC’s 
‘the matter is closed’ instruction, the 
comrades pointedly state: “A formal 
position of ‘We have decided’ does 
not enable our comrades to make a 
political response to the arguments 
they will face.” 

They demand “concrete evidence 
that the work and purpose of the 
disputes committee will be reviewed” 
and assert: “It is unacceptable that, 
while Martin Smith carries on as 
normal, comrade W is marginalised 
by the party. It is inappropriate for 
Martin Smith to play a leading role 
in the SWP or in united front work, 
to represent the SWP on external 
bodies, or remain in employ of the 
SWP.” The document also complains 
of “a growing culture of bullying 
and intolerance within the party 
(including at the national office)”. 

Finally, the comrades warn that if 
the leadership refuses to “listen to the 
membership’s disquiet, as expressed 
in the unprecedented votes against 
the disputes committee report and 
CC slate and do not act on the issues 
raised above”, then “the comrades 
who have signed this document will 
campaign for a special conference 
in line with the SWP constitution”. 
I am told that this document was 
not circulated to the NC by comrade 
Kimber and as a result was not 
discussed at Sunday’s meeting. 

In other words, despite the 
declaration by the NC that there had 
been insufficient branch motions 
demanding a special conference 
before its arbitrary deadline, the 
movement to recall conference has 
not abated. So far only 10 out of the 
91 SWP branches have demanded a 
recall and so the 20% requirement 
has not been attained, but now the 
campaign looks set to be given a new 
lease of life. 

Part of the motion agreed on 
Sunday attempted to assure the 


membership that the CC had “set 
out a reasonable deadline for calls 
for a special conference”. It is just 
not “acceptable for such calls to be 
collected together over a period of 
several months”, it was claimed. So 
the February 3 NC retrospectively 
announced that “the deadline for the 
recent calls for a special conference 
was February 1”. There is a slight 
snag here, however: the SWP 
constitution does not stipulate any 
time limit, let alone one of less than 
a month. 

Nevertheless, a fresh batch of 
branches are now expected to send 
in motions - no doubt the leadership 
will continue to think up new hoops 
for them to jump through - and there 
is nothing to stop those motions that 
the leadership claims have ‘expired’ 
from being resubmitted. 

In fine health 

Blithely ignoring all this, the 
adopted CC motion pronounced 
SWP democracy to be in the finest 
of health: in fact, “The SWP stands 
out on the left by the fact that it has 
a history of genuine democratic 
debate”, thanks to the absence of 
“permanent factionalism” (my 
emphasis). SWP structures are 
“democratic and accountable” 
and you will be pleased to know 
that the NC has “full confidence in 
these structures” - not to mention 
the SWP’s very special “method of 
democratic centralism”. 

The motion correctly states that “At 
the core of democratic centralism lies 
the understanding that we have full 
and honest debate among comrades in 
order to reach decisions, followed by 
united action to implement and argue 
for those decisions.” 

But it goes downhill from 
there: “We therefore condemn the 
actions of those members who have 
circumvented these principles by 
campaigning to overturn conference 
decisions outside the structures of the 
party, using blogs and the bourgeois 
media. Many of these contributions 
have been characterised by the use 
of slurs, abuse and uncomradely 
language that seem designed to stop 
serious debate and make joint work 


impossible, as well as damaging the 
party’s reputation.” 

So the SWP “method of democratic 
centralism” obviously means that no 
decision can be revisited, let alone 
publicly criticised, irrespective of 
whether or not such criticism could 
possibly interfere with any agreed 
action. As for the second sentence, 
everyone who has been following 
the opposition’s criticisms knows 
that they have consistently been 
characterised by the “serious debate” 
that the CC claims they are “designed 
to stop”. It is the CC that has totally 
and utterly refused to engage in 
such a debate. And when it comes 
to “slurs”, the implication above 
that oppositionists are responsible 
for the attacks on the SWP that have 
appeared in the “bourgeois media” is 
an excellent example of one of those. 

The motion makes clear that 
the leadership will now attempt 
to introduce further measures to 
prevent SWP members - and all 
class-conscious workers - from being 
informed about how, for example, it 
handles serious accusations. That 
is what lies behind the promise 
to consider how the “future 
confidentiality” of disputes committee 
proceedings can be “safeguarded” and 
how DC findings “should be reported 
to the party”. 

Mysteriously, the latest Party Notes 
- which, as I write, has not yet been 
posted on the SWP website - does not 
say what happened to the three other 
motions that were on the NC agenda. 
Sue Caldwell had wanted to “censure 
those comrades, including Richard 
Seymour, who have repeatedly and 
publicly criticised decisions made 
at conference 2012”. Her motion 
concluded bluntly: “This national 
committee supports the central 
committee in taking whatever action 
it sees fit, including expulsion from 
the party, against any comrades who 
continue to act in this fundamentally 
undemocratic way following a clear 
warning.” 

South Yorkshire District 
Committee put forward a similar 
motion, which also upheld “the right 
of the central committee or disputes 
committee to impose disciplinary 
measures for any violation of our 
democratic constitution”, while 
Penny Gower and Sally Kincaid 
affirmed “every confidence in the 
procedures, practices and personnel 
of the previous and current disputes 
committee”. 

Presumably these motions were 
withdrawn at the CC’s request - 
although I am sure the leadership 
was gratified to have received 
motions that used more threatening 
and uncompromising language than 
its own. In this way it was no doubt 
able to demonstrate how ‘moderate’ 
and ‘reasonable’ its own proposals 
are. 

Press attacks 

The Party Notes report of the national 
committee meeting states: “In the 
debate several comrades spoke about 
the disgusting article in the Daily 
Mail on Saturday which had targeted 
women members of the party’s 
disputes committee. Such articles are 
the result of the covert recording of 
the session at conference, its reckless 
distribution and then its malicious 
use.” 

First of all, it is important to say 
that the Weekly Worker abhors the 
kind of attack on the SWP represented 
by the Mail article, which is merely 
the worst of those that have appeared 
across the media. It is clearly aimed 


at encouraging the notion that 
possible criminal behaviour within 
the organisation should now be 
investigated, even in the absence 
of any complaint to the police. The 
intention is to smear not just the SWP, 
but the entire left, as misogynous, 
untrustworthy and beyond the pale. 

The Mail headlined its article: 
“A show of hands! That’s how the 
Socialist Workers Party cleared a 
comrade of rape.” 4 That is totally 
wrong, of course, as the Mail well 
knows. The “show of hands” at 
conference was to accept the disputes 
committee report on its handling of 
the ‘comrade Delta’ rape accusation. 
Conference delegates were not voting 
on whether he was innocent or guilty. 

Of course, the Weekly Worker 
has made clear that it was totally 
inappropriate for such a case to be 
heard by the DC, which has neither 
the resources nor the expertise to 
reach a conclusion on such a serious 
matter, in the absence of a clear 
agreement on the main facts by 
both parties involved. But the Mail 
totally inaccurately implies a cavalier 
attitude on the part of delegates, who 
cast their votes “before retiring to 
enjoy a buffet supper”. 

The article cannot really be said 
to ‘target’ women members of the 
DC, however. In what passes for 
journalism, the reporter has managed 
to cobble together some basic 
information about them. Apparently 
Candy Udwin is the “daughter of an 
eminent psychiatrist who enjoyed 
all the privileges of a comfortable, 
middle class upbringing in the leafy 
Surrey suburbs”. And did you know 
that another DC member, Maxine 
Bowler, “once had a review of a 
play about Mary Shelly published 
in Socialist Worker online”? Such 
expertise with Google! 

It is telling, however, that the Daily 
Mail , of all papers, can cuttingly state: 
“The SWP, just to remind you, is the 
party which often boasts of its proud 
record on women’s rights.” Unlike 
the gutter press, the SWP has fought 
hard for women’s rights, but its 
mishandling of the Delta case gave 
the likes of the Mail an open goal. 

That is why it is utterly 
disingenuous to blame the “disgusting 
article in the Daily MaiF on the 
comrade who did us all a service by 
helping to reveal the leadership’s 
bureaucratic incompetence via 
the “covert recording” of the DC 
session. Far from being “reckless” or 
“malicious”, the resulting transcript 
made for vital reading for all partisans 
of genuine democratic centralism and 
partyism. 

As the International Socialism 
comrades state, “We have nothing 
to hide from other members and 
from the class.” It urges: “Don’t 
be intimidated. It’s our party. You 
are not alone, much as the CC may 
wish to make you feel isolated.” 
And concludes: “ Don’t apologise for 
standing up to them and for fighting 
for our party” 5 • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. Party Notes February 4. 

2. http://intemationalsocialismuk.blogspot. 
co.uk/2013/01/advice-for-comrades-feeling-heat- 
from_30.html. 

3. ‘SWP crisis: central committee splits’: www. 
cpgb.org.uk/home/weekly-worker/online-only/ 
swp-crisis-central-committee-splits. 

4. Daily Mail February 1: www.dailymail. 
co.uk/news/article-2272231/A-hands-Thats- 
Socialist-Workers-Party-cleared-comrade-rape. 
html#ixzz2K2B95gXY. 

5. http://intemationalsocialismuk.blogspot. 
co.uk/2013/01/advice-for-comrades-feeling-heat- 
from 30.html. 


Defeated opposition motion 


I n the weeks since conference 
a crisis of unprecedented 
proportions has opened up 
in the SWP. This cannot be 
wished away. It is not going to 
be possible simply to proclaim 
an end to the debate raging 
throughout the party and beyond. 
What is required now is decisive 
leadership that is able to provide 
a political response, rather than 
procedural solutions, to the 
immediate issues raised by the 
disputes committee session at 
conference. National committee 
should therefore endorse the 
following measures: 

1. An acknowledgment by 
the central committee of the 
widely held concerns within our 
organisation and internationally 
in our tendency, and in the wider 
labour movement, about the 
handling of the dispute, and an 
assurance that we are taking steps 
to learn from this criticism and 
address problems. 

2. A review of disputes 
committee (DC) procedures 
in relation to cases involving 


allegations of rape and sexual 
harassment. Sufficient time 
should be allocated at the next 
party council to discuss ways in 
which the DC and its procedures 
can be strengthened, with 
space also allowed for votes on 
proposals brought forward by 
branches and the leadership. 

3. X to stand down from any paid 
or representative roles in our 
party or united front work for the 
foreseeable future. 

4. No disciplinary action against 
those comrades who have 
publicly expressed concerns over 
the DC’s conduct and findings. 

5. Full support for the comrades 
who made the complaints. Zero 
tolerance of any attempt to 
undermine them and others who 
have raised criticisms of the DC 
report. Action to ensure they do 
not suffer any detriment in the 
party because of the position 
they have taken. An end to the 
punishment of party workers who 
have expressed concerns over the 
dispute. 

Proposed: Jim Wolfreys 
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LEFT REACTIONS 


The dog that didn’t bark 

The silence of significant sections of the left on the Socialist Workers Party crisis is a symptom of 
sectarianism, argues Paul Demarty 



Dead, silent, hopeless 


A dam Smith famously observed: 
“People of the same trade 
seldom meet together, even 
for merriment and diversion, but the 
conversation ends in a conspiracy 
against the public, or in some 
contrivance to raise prices.” 1 

Something similar has been in 
place over the last month among those 
of us whose “trade” is revolutionary 
socialism. The members of rival 
left groups, it is true, are no more 
inclined towards a “conspiracy 
against the public” - that is, uniting 
our scattered forces - than usual. But 
there is one destination a conversation 
will inevitably reach: the Socialist 
Workers Party, and its busy progress 
towards self-annihilation. Some 
are alarmed; others rubbing their 
hands with glee. All are fascinated, 
reading every dissident blog post 
and marvelling at every inept central 
committee clampdown with rapt 
attention. 

This reality ‘on the ground’, as it 
were, is very unevenly reproduced 
at the level of the left press. Most 
of the smaller groups have weighed 
in - Workers Power, Permanent 
Revolution, Counterfire and others. 
But the silence from other quarters 
is deafening. 

The Socialist Party in England and 
Wales is a case in point. It is, broadly, 
competing for the same people as the 
SWP. It is jostling for the same union 
positions (a little more effectively), 
and the affections of the same 
union tops; it is the other relatively 
substantial Trotskyist group in the 
country and, while it remains smaller 
than the SWP (although who knows 
how long that will last?), it fights in 
broadly the same weight bracket, with 
a thousand or so members. 

In short, it has every interest in 
the crisis afflicting the SWP. Yet it 
is entirely absent from its press. The 
last month’s worth of The Socialist , 
SPEW’s sleepy weekly, consists of 
the usual monotonous gabble about 
resisting the cuts, fighting back 
against the cuts, and striking against 
the cuts - not a word is inked on the 
enormous bust-up which is provoking, 
at the very least, morbid curiosity on 
the part of its members and periphery. 

SPEW has condescended to 
comment on the affairs of other groups 
in the past. Its ‘international’ issued 
a gloating statement on the matter of 
a series of splits in the International 
Marxist Tendency, which split from 
Militant in the early 90s, taking 
founder-leader Ted Grant with it. 2 The 
IMT affair was corralled into service 
as a spurious justification for SPEW’s 
strategy, which is effectively to build 
a new Labour Party by breaking trade 
unions from their affiliation to the 
existing one. 

Surely, something similar could 
be achieved with reference to the 
current turmoil in the SWP. It may 
be a terrible strategy, but at least it 
is a strategy - something the SWP 
has been lacking in any recognisable 
form. There are a few glimmers of 
awareness of this fact. A pamphlet, 
from the pen of leader Peter Taaffe, 
on the SWP at the time of John Rees’s 
regicide in 2009, became available 
for free on SPEW’s website on 
January 14. 3 It contains plenty of 
formulations regarding the SWP’s 
reputation having been “tarnished” 
by the Respect disaster. I suppose 
we are meant to draw our own 
conclusions. Meanwhile, the rest 
of the SPEW press will presumably 
keep shovelling an endless diet of 


‘Cuts are bad’ platitudes into our 
ungrateful mouths. 

So it is for the Morning Star's 
Communist Party of Britain, the only 
other group to number more than a 
few hundred members in the country 
at present (why any of them bother is 
a problem that continues to flummox 
the rest of us). If anything, the matter 
is more peculiar still with the Yawning 
Star , self-styled daily “paper of the 
left”, whose contributors are by no 
means universally characterised by 
the decrepit CPB’s Ostalgie. 

Yet the only reference to the SWP 
in the recent period of Star output 
comes as an incidental aside in a 
comment piece by left-Green stalwart 
Derek Wall. Comrade Wall’s main 
focus is the sorry state of the left, and 
ways to move forward. Comparing 
strategic alternatives, he notes that 
“The cyclical crises of the Socialist 
Workers Party provide a soap opera 
for others on the left, which have 
been used by some to argue that 
‘top-down’ Leninist structures are 
destined to founder. While I am not a 
Leninist, it hardly seems fair to blame 
Lenin for the failures of British left 
parties a century after he wrote.” 4 This 
perfectly reasonable point made, he 
moves on to defend his membership 
of the Green Party. 

And that’s it - the sum total of 
everything the Star has to say on the 
issue. 

It is an issue that, need we remind 
ourselves, has sneaked onto the 
national news agenda. This Saturday 
saw a hysterical expose in the Daily 
Mail , from which we learnt nothing 
new - except that now journalists 


from that toxic rag are doorstepping 
people involved, including Comrade 
Delta’s partner. Leveson be damned 

- SWPers can expect the Christopher 
Jefferies treatment from here on in, 
and the indignity of being lectured 
over women’s rights by the very 
vanguard of twisted British misogyny. 
Nick Cohen also contributed a tissue 
of unsubstantiated tittle-tattle to 
The Observer (for a man so keen to 
tout ‘reason’ in his hysterical tirades 
against reactionary Islam, his actual 
copy is getting ever more foam- 
flecked and bonkers). 

The subtext of both pieces - 
actually, not so much the subtext as, 
well, the text - is guilt by association. 
The addle-brained shriekers of the 
Mail and Nick Cohen alike wish to 
tar all of us on the revolutionary left 
with misogyny. This is just the sort 
of thing that we get up to, they argue, 
we who want to overthrow liberal 
civilisation, with our millenarian 
pronouncements and our contempt 
for ‘bourgeois justice’. 

Silence, in this context, is worse 
than a crime - it is a mistake. It is 
a mistake made possible by the 
ingrained sectarianism in leftwing 
culture. Among those who have 
commented on the SWP, one 
occasionally finds evasive comments 
such as this, from the US International 
Socialist Organization: “While we are 
reluctant to comment on the internal 
affairs of other socialist organisations, 
the public nature of the controversy 

- and actions by the SWP leadership 
that have only exacerbated the crisis - 
compel us to address the issue.” 5 

This awkward reluctance speaks 


to a distinctly proprietorial, bourgeois 
culture among left organisations. The 
SWP has for a long time represented 
the most concentrated and absurd form 
of this culture itself - it treats other 
left groups who dare to turn up to its 
Marxism summer school (which, in a 
beautiful piece of business-as-usual 
fantasy, is already being advertised) 
in much the same way as a country 
gentleman of the old-fashioned type 
treats poachers on his land. 

It is something held in common 
with other groups, however. The 
Socialist Party’s insistence on 
maintaining its own front groups 
on the basis of tactical shibboleths, 
as opposed to united campaigns 
with others, is one expression. The 
increasingly absurd delusion on the 
part of CPBers that all groups to their 
left are insignificant, petty bourgeois 
‘ultra-leftists’ is another. 

Underlying all these symptoms 
is the idea that the given group has 
a unique existence, apart from all 
the others. It is a fantasy. We are all 
swimming in the same pond, and 
claiming that a particular six cubic 
feet of the pond is ‘your’ water is 
ridiculous - quite as ridiculous as 
the capitalist’s self-image as a ‘self- 
made man’, a ‘rugged individual’. 
In your own mind, you may be the 
unique inheritor of the best traditions 
of the Fourth International, with the 
only viable strategy for socialism. In 
the mind of the person in the street, 
you are a Trot - like all the others - 
and pretensions to uniqueness are 
precisely the most blindingly obvious 
shared attribute of all. 

The bourgeoisie, quite correctly, 


does not consider our side a serious 
threat at the moment. Yet it is plainly 
not above scurrilous attacks. The Mail 
piece and Nick Cohen’s rantings seek 
to propagate the idea that the far left is 
hopelessly sexist and disbarred from 
course correction by its absolute, 
religious sense of self-importance. 
The latter, certainly, is true of the 
SWP and most of its competitors - 
but how dare these people make the 
accusation? 

The left needs to go on the 
offensive. It needs to prove it can 
learn from its mistakes, that it can 
seriously address issues thrown up 
by this scandal - the issue of party 
organisation, of containing sexism 
and other products of our deformed 
society as best we can within our 
own ranks. It needs to isolate and 
criticise those comrades - such as the 
SWP central committee - who refuse 
to learn anything. To pass the issue 
over in deathly silence, imagining that 
one’s own approach to united fronts 
with union tops or Labour councillors 
will somehow insulate one’s group 
from the fallout, is to hand victory to 
invertebrate scum like Cohen and the 
Mail 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. A Smith An inquiry into the nature and causes 
of the wealth of nations (1776). 

2. www.socialistworld.net/doc/4137. 

3. www. socialistparty.org.uk/books_pamphlets/ 
Socialism_and_Left_Unity_-_A_critique_of_the_ 
S ocialist_Workers_Party. 

4. www. momingstaronline .co.uk/news/content/ 
view/full/128738. 

5. http://socialistworker.org/2013/01/30/the- 
crisis-in-the-swp. 
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STRATEGY 


Programme and the programmeless 

Why do communists place such importance on their programmes and why does the SWP central 
committee expel oppositionists who advocate developing one? Jack Conrad begins a short series of 
articles 



Without a programme no sense of direction 


S ocialism is won from below, not 
delivered from on high. So there 
is no road to socialism via the 
bureaucratic state, a socialist sect, trade 
union officialdom or a charismatic 
military liberator. Yet, though it may 
appear paradoxical, the Marxist party 
is built around a programme top-down. 

Does that mean that the Marxist 
party we envisage - its proper title 
being ‘Communist Party’ - is going 
to consist of a few thousand activists 
directed, controlled and policed by a 
self-perpetuating central committee 
or self-appointed guru? No, far from 
it, and that is why we consider the 
aims and methods of groups like the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales, 
Workers Power and the Socialist 
Workers Party so problematic. 

What we mean when we talk of 
‘party’ is the kind of mass organisation 
fought for by Karl Marx. At the Hague 
congress of the First International, 
held in September 1872, he moved 
a successful resolution which called 
for workers to form themselves “into 
a political party”. Otherwise the 
“working class cannot act as a class”. 1 

Historically, the most valuable 
examples of this kind of class party 
were, of course, the German Social 
Democratic Party of August Bebel, 
Wilhelm Liebknecht and Karl Kautsky, 
and the Russian Social Democratic 
Labour Party (Bolsheviks) led by 
Vladimir Lenin. Both of these parties 
sank deep social roots and were 
characterised by a thoroughgoing 
internal democracy, the lively, 
frank and open debate of factional 
differences, and the autonomy of 
local branches and districts in their 
own spheres of operation. However - 
and this is the point here - these parties 
were built around their programmes. 
A fact of the utmost importance, 


which is hardly lost on those of us 
who look upon, with a combination 
of frustration, pity and horror, those 
comrades whose prime focus, loyalties 
and hopes lie with Respect, the Anti- 
Capitalist Initiative, Campaign for a 
New Workers’ Party and other such 
halfway-house projects. 

Communists aim for nothing 
short of an explicitly Marxist party, 
a Communist Party fit for the burning 
tasks of the 21st century: putting the 
working class into power and positively 
superseding the malfunctioning system 
of capitalism. 

Incidentally, it must be stressed 
that, though there are members of the 
CPGB, there is no CPGB. The Weekly 
Worker's ‘What we fight for’ column 
says that, while there are “many so- 
called ‘parties’”, there “exists no 
real Communist Party”. Another 
one of those paradoxes that causes 
endless confusion for those whose 
understanding is determinedly limited 
to formal logic. 

While necessarily fully taking 
into account the many changes 
that have occurred in the capitalist 
global system in the years since the 
collapse of bureaucratic socialism 
in the Soviet Union and eastern 
Europe - the social democratisation 
of ‘official communism’, the death of 
social democratic reformism, the 2008 
banking crisis, the long recession, etc 
- to succeed in the aim of establishing 
a Communist Party, we must still put 
programme at the heart of our struggle. 

The basic propositions of Marxism 
are simple and straightforward: 
capital’s limitless thirst for surplus 
value means it has a reckless disregard 
both for human beings and nature; 
capitalism is an international system 
that can only be superseded at a global 
level; the class struggle poses the 


necessity of rule by the working class 
majority; the market must be abolished 
and replaced by the communist 
principle of need. These fundamental 
propositions of Marxism can be 
grasped by anyone really interested 
in human liberation. 

In 1932, Bertolt Brecht put things 
like this in his marvellous cabaret 
song, ‘In praise of communism’: 

It’s sensible; anyone can understand 
it. 

It’s easy. 

You’re not an exploiter, so you can 
grasp it. 

It’s a good thing for you - find out 
more about it. 

The stupid call it stupid and the 
squalid call it squalid. 

It’s against squalor and against 
stupidity. 

The exploiters call it a crime but 
we know: 

It is the end of crime. 

It is not madness, but the end of 
madness. 

It is not the riddle, but the solution. 
It is the simplest thing, so hard to 
achieve. 

However, Marxism is rightly spoken 
of as a science. After all, another term 
for it is scientific socialism. Marxism 
richly deserves that title because it 
has been painstakingly developed and 
in its own way tested in practice like 
other sciences. But the wages system 
of capitalist exploitation, the non¬ 
capitalist and non-socialist nature of 
the Soviet Union, imperialism and 
monopoly capital, the manufacturing 
of false consciousness, the production 
of waste and artificial wants, finance 
capital and the decline of value, 
money and the corresponding rise of 
bureaucracy and organisation are ... 


well, neither “easy” nor the “simplest 
thing”. 

Such phenomena have to be studied, 
grasped in all their complexity, and 
the results transmitted with even more 
energy, verve and imagination than the 
discoveries of physicists, evolutionary 
biology and mathematicians. I 
emphasise the phrase ‘even more’, 
because Marxism is dedicated not 
merely to discovering what is: the 
aim is to completely transform what 
is. A task which Brecht, once again 
with characteristic sharpness, called 
“so hard to achieve”, because it means 
politically mobilising and organising 
billions of people to overthrow global 
capitalism. 

While Marx and Engels were 
undoubtedly geniuses of the first 
order, they also had to put in endless 
hours of study (not forgetting their 
leading role as practical organisers 
and revolutionaries, which immensely 
enriched their theory). Like 
Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Darwin 
and Einstein, their genius was 99% 
sweat. It took Marx a lifetime to be 
able to write Capital (a task he was, in 
fact, unable to complete - Capital itself 
being part of a much bigger, multi- 
volumed project that would encompass 
“landed property”, “wage-labour”, 
“the state”, “foreign trade” and the 
“world market”). 2 He had to, and did, 
penetrate through the outer appearance 
of the capitalist mode of production, 
reveal its inner laws of motion and 
historical tendencies ... and then find 
a suitable method of presentation. 

Purpose and 
structure 

There is nothing superficial, short- 
termist, quixotic or doctrinaire about 
the Marxist programme. Neither a 


little list of unfulfillable Keynesian 
nostrums: eg, the Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition’s May 2010 
general election manifesto; 3 nor a 
sectarian confession of faith: eg, 
the Spartacists’ Declaration of 
principles ; 4 nor a parliamentary road 
that has to be constantly updated: eg, 
the Communist Party of Britain’s 
Britain s road to socialism* 

The communist programme draws 
on the most profound scientific 
investigations. That does not mean it 
is a work of ‘pure’ science, readable 
only by academics and those with 
PhDs. No, it must become the political 
compass for many millions. Hence, 
as we explained some years ago, 
“Every clause of the programme 
must be easily assimilated and 
understood by advanced workers. It 
must be written in an accessible style, 
whereby passages and sentences can 
be used for agitational purposes and 
even turned into slogans.” 5 And the 
fact of the matter is that the need for 
the communist programme arises 
from the needs of the working class 
itself. Without a clear set of aims, 
without clear answers to all the big 
issues, without a clear strategy there 
can be no hope of defeating global 

* Britain’s road to socialism (2011) is credited 
with being the eighth edition. Each has excused a 
further shift to the right and was almost instantly 
made outdated by the course of everyday events. 
None more so, though, than the BRS adopted by 
the Morning Star's Communist Party of Britain 
in November 1989. Its Labour Party road to 
socialism was premised on what was supposed to 
be the “decisively” shifting international balance 
of class forces. “Socialism” in the Soviet Union, 
eastern Europe and China would allow a peaceful 
and Labour Party road to national socialism in 
Britain. Needless to say, when the CPB rewrote 
its programme in 1992, though the Soviet Union 
and the “socialist countries” in eastern Europe 
had to be crudely airbrushed out, the Labourism 
remained. Apologetics inevitably produce such 
miserable results. 
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capitalism and achieving socialism, 
communism and human freedom. 
Hence the importance which we attach 
to programme. 

So what is the communist 
programme? For the answer we 
need look no further than our Draft 
programme of the CPGB. 

Firstly, it is a guide to action: 
ie, how to go about organising the 
working class into a political party. 
Secondly, it presents our aims and 
principles - aims and principles 
which are not spun out of thin air, but 
derived from accumulated theoretical 
knowledge and the needs and 
historical experience of the world’s 
working class. 

The programme is thereby the 
foundation for the Communist Party 
and links the everyday work of 
members, both present and future, with 
the goal of communism. Put another 
way, the programme is the unity 
between theory and practice. Hence 
the programme establishes an agreed 
line of march and is the standard, the 
reference point, around which the 
voluntary unity of communists can 
be built and concretised. In turn that 
practice verifies or disproves aspects 
of the programme. 

Of course, the Communist Party 
- being the advanced part of the 
working class - formulates, agrees 
and changes the programme. But in 
many ways the Communist Party is 
itself a structure growing from the 
programme. Recruits are motivated 
by its inspiring and theoretically 
established objectives. They are 
trained and encadred by the struggle 
to realise its demands. In that sense 
the programme is responsible for 
generating the Communist Party. The 
main determination runs not from the 
needs of the organisation, but from 
the programme and its principles to 
the organisation and its membership. 

Our Draft programme is as short 
and pointed as possible. Everything 
non-essential was consciously 
kept out. Passing facts and figures, 
prime ministers and presidents, 
demonstrations, opinion polls and 
episodic alliances have no place in 
the communist programme. Engels 
himself urged exactly that approach: 
“All that is redundant in a programme 
weakens it.” 6 

Hence our Draft programme 
deals with principles and strategy. 
No place therefore for agitation, 
news commentary or theoretical and 
historical explanations: all that we 
leave to other platforms: trade union 
meetings, mass demonstrations, 
articles in the press and on the internet, 
pamphlets, books, seminars, etc. As 
we confidently stated in 1991, it 
should follow that our programme 
“will therefore not of necessity need 
rewriting every couple of years, as with 
the programmes of the opportunists, 
let alone go out of date even before it 
has come off the press.” 7 

In this respect, Lenin too made a 
highly relevant observation: 

The programme should leave ques¬ 
tions of means open, allowing the 
choice of means to the militant 
organisations and to party con¬ 
gresses that determine the tactics 
of the party. Questions of tactics, 
however, can hardly be introduced 
into the programme (with the ex¬ 
ception of the most important ques¬ 
tions, questions of principle, such 
as the attitude to other fighters 
against the autocracy). Questions 
of tactics will be discussed by the 
party newspaper as they arise and 
will be eventually decided at party 
congresses. 8 

So the communist programme fulfils 
a basic twofold function: aims and 
strategy. Clearly then, the programme 
owes nothing to holy script - it is not 
fixed, timeless and inviolate. On 
the contrary, given a major political 
rupture - eg, overthrow of the 


monarchy constitution, partition of 
Britain and its workers’ movement 
by nationalists, establishment of an 
EU superstate, etc - various aims and 
demands in the programme ought 
to be suitably reformulated or new 
sections introduced. 

In terms of its structure, we have 
sought to leam from the best: eg, in my 
opinion the Marx-Engels Manifesto 
of the Communist Party , the Erfurt 
programme of the German SDP and 
the first and second programmes 
of the RSDLP. Of course, we 
have not mindlessly copied any of 
them. Obviously, conditions in the 
United Kingdom and its economic 
peculiarities, the specifics of its 
constitution and class structure must 
be taken into account. Communist 
parties, it should hardly need saying 
(but sadly it does in light of the 
Scottish Socialist Party, Solidarity 
and the Socialist Party in England and 
Wales), organise on the basis of the 
principle of ‘One state, one party’. No 
petty nationalism for us. Proletarian 
revolution reaches from the state to 
the global, not from the state to the 
national. 

Let me outline the structure of 
the CPGB Draft programme. The 
form of every Marxist programme is 
closely connected with content. Our 
programme therefore has an inner 
logic. Each section, each statement, 
each demand logically leads to 
another. 

We divide our programme into six 
distinct, but connected sections. The 
opening section is a brief preamble 
describing the origins of the CPGB 
and the inspiration provided by the 
October 1917 revolution. We also 
rightly touch upon the liquidation of 
the CPGB by its various opportunist 
leaderships and conclude with the 
organised rebellion by the Leninist 
forces and the subsequent struggle to 
reforge the party. 

The next section, the substantive or 
real starting point, outlines the main 
features of the epoch - the epoch of 
the transition from capitalism, by 
way of socialism, to communism. 
Then comes the nature of capitalism 
in Britain and the consequences of its 
development. Following on from here 
are the immediate economic, political 
and democratic measures that are 
required if the peoples of Britain are 
to live a full and decent life. Such a 
minimum or immediate programme is, 
admittedly, technically feasible within 
the confines of present-day capitalism. 
In actual fact though, human need 
can only be genuinely realised in its 
totality by way of revolution. 

From these radical foundations 
the character of the British revolution 
and the position of the various classes 
and strata are presented. Next, 
again logically, comes the workers’ 
government in Britain and the 
worldwide transition to socialism and 
communism. Here is our maximum 
programme. Finally the necessity for 
all partisans of the working class to 
unite in a Communist Party is dealt 
with. The essential organisational 
principles of democracy and unity 
in action are stated and we underline 
in no uncertain terms why the CPGB 
must facilitate criticism and the open 
discussion of differences. 

SWP versus Marx 

Though communists treat their 
programmes with the utmost 
seriousness, talk to any SWP loyalist 
and I guarantee you they will adopt 
a completely dismissive, even an 
aggressively hostile, attitude if 
you dare suggest that it would be 
a good idea for the SWP to adopt 
one. There are, thankfully, SWP 
oppositionists. Eg, writing in the run¬ 
up to the January 2012 conference, 
Paris Thompson not only proposed 
that permanent factions should be 
allowed and political differences 
“openly acknowledged”. He went 
on to advocate the “Development of 


a party programme”. A programme, 
he argued, would “not only serve 
to give greater clarity to the party’s 
strategy, but also to stimulate serious 
discussion, creating ownership over 
the party’s direction and politics”. 9 
Of course, almost exactly a year later 
comrade Thompson and three other 
oppositionists found themselves 
expelled for the crime of not 
organising a faction. 

Anyway, in justifying the SWP’s 
bizarre aversion to any kind of 
programme, loyalists typically insist 
that a programme is rigid, inflexible 
and constricting; that, in short, a 
programme is a horrible danger 
that must be avoided at all costs. To 
provide themselves with the blessing 
of ‘orthodoxy’ SWP loyalists will 
invoke the ghost of Marx. After all, 
in his covering letter, introducing his 
Critique of the Gotha programme , 
written to Wilhelm Bracke in 
May 1875, Marx famously stated: 
“Every step of the real movement 
is more important than a dozen 
programmes”. 10 That quote is meant 
to clinch the argument. In fact it does 
no such thing. 

Presumably what Marx meant by 
a “step of the real movement” was an 
historic event on the scale of the 1848 
revolutions, the American civil war 
or Paris Commune (it had happened 
just four years previously). I doubt 
he had in mind something like the 
claimed “1,000-strong” Unite the 
Resistance rally in November 2012 
(in fact, there were 700 people present, 
75% of whom were SWP members). 
Nor, I suspect, did he have in mind 
something like Walthamstow council’s 
decision to ban the English Defence 
League from marching in October 
2012. Both events being deemed “very 
successful” by the SWP’s beleaguered 
central committee and pitiably used to 
boost its “interventionist” credentials 
in the run-up to the 2013 conference. 

No, far from batting aside the 
need for a programme - and this is 
obvious with even a cursory reading 
of his Critique - Marx was attempting 
to correct, to reorientate, the proto- 
SDP programmatically. Needless 
to say, he fully appreciated the role 
and importance of programme - after 
all, he authored the Manifesto of the 
Communist Party and the Demands 
of the Communist Party in Germany , 
to name just two, and had a hand 
in others (eg, the 1880 Programme 
of the Parti Ouvrier). Because of 
the seriousness he attached to the 
draft Gotha programme, disobeying 
doctor’s orders, he took to his desk to 
compose what were furious criticisms. 

Put together jointly by Marx’s 
comrades, the Eisenachers - notably 
Bebel and Liebknecht - and the 
followers of the state socialist, 
Ferdinand Lassalle, their draft 
programme was to be presented to 
the unity congress of the two groups 
meeting in the medieval town of 
Gotha in Thuringia. However, it was a 
hodgepodge, a melange of Marxist and 
Lassallean ideas. Marx’s comrades 
agreed a series of rotten compromises, 
the result of diplomatic hagglings, not 
hard politics and polemical victories. 
Justification: the opportunist holy grail 
of unity for the sake of unity. 

Rightly, Marx objected. He 
exasperatedly attacked this 
“deplorable” situation that was 
bound to prove “demoralising for 
the party”. 11 He presented a string 
of eviscerating criticisms. He also 
offered the advice that, unless his 
formulations, or something very much 
like them, were adopted, then it would 
be better, far better, to stay as separate 
organisations and find areas where 
they could agree common action. 
Rather disunity and maintaining 
principle than unprincipled unity. 
So Marx was not objecting to the 
German party equipping itself with 
a programme, as SWP loyalists try 
to make out. Ignorance - that or 
downright dishonesty. 


Marx defended the old Eisenach 
programme of 1869. However, given 
the unification of a little Germany 
- which left out Austria and was 
brought about under the auspices 
of the Prussian state in 1871 - he 
could not but recognise the need for 
updating it. The Marx-Engels team 
advocated a big Germany, a single 
and indivisible German republic won 
from below. Obviously, the Marxist 
programme had to take account of the 
Bismarckian unification and adjust 
strategically according to the new 
circumstances. 

Be that as it may, neither Marx- 
Engels nor anyone standing in 
the authentic Marxist tradition 
has ever denied the necessity of a 
programme. It was the revisionist, 
Eduard Bernstein (1850-1932), who 
openly belittled the programme and 
tried to theoretically justify elevating 
the organisation of the party into 
a thing for itself. Unconsciously 
this was echoed and hardened into 
dogma by the SWP’s Machiavellian 
founder-leader, Tony Cliff, who 
throughout most of his political life 
routinely warned against adopting 
a programme. Gaining recruits and 
factional advantage was his sole 
guide. 

Yes, a democratically agreed 
programme would have created 
intolerable difficulties for the SWP 
central committee and its many and 
sudden about-turns under Cliff. True, 
in 1950, when his Socialist Review 
Group was ensconced deep in the 
bowels of the Labour Party, Cliff 
did draw up a 12-point programme 
of “transitional demands”, which 
were designed to attract and recruit 
“individual” Labour and trade union 
activists: 

1. The complete nationalisation of 
heavy industry, the banks, insur¬ 
ance and the land. 

2. The renationalisation without 
compensation of all denationalised 
industries. 

3. Suspend interest on the national 
debt. Compensation to ex-owners 
only as a result of an income test 
administered by elected workers’ 
committees. 

4. A majority of workers’ represent¬ 
atives on all nationalised and area 
boards subject to frequent election, 
immediate recall and receiving 
the average wage obtaining in the 
industry. 

5. Two or more workers’ repre¬ 
sentatives to sit on boards of all 
private concerns employing 20 
or more people with access to all 
documents. 

6. Workers’ committees to con¬ 
trol hiring and firing and working 
conditions. 

7. Abolition of payments for na¬ 
tional health service and of private 
beds. 

8. Establishment of principle of full 
work or full maintenance. 

9. Sliding scale of adequate pen¬ 
sions based on new and realistic 


cost-of-living indices. 

10. Interest-free housing loans to 
local authorities and drastic powers 
to requisition and rent free, state- 
owned land. 

11. A foreign policy based on inde¬ 
pendence of both Washington and 
Moscow. 

12. Withdrawal of British troops 
overseas; freedom of colonial peo¬ 
ples and offer of economic and 
technical aid. 12 

But, with the turn away from 
deep entryism in the late 1960s, 
this bog-standard left Labourism 
was abandoned for the eclectic 
‘Luxemburgism’ of the International 
Socialists. It has been rumoured 
that in the early 1970s Cliff’s loyal 
lieutenant, Chris Harman, penned a 
draft programme. Needless to say, 
it still gathers dust in the archives at 
HQ - perhaps doomed never to see 
the light of day. Cliff wanted nothing 
more to do with programmes - even 
a “transitional” one (that is, until 
two years before his death and the 
now almost totally forgotten and 
thoroughly minimalist 1998 Action 
programme). 

What went for Cliff went double 
for his chosen successor, John Rees, 
especially with his Respect popular 
front adventure. The original aim 
of Respect was, of course, to unite 
“secular socialists with Muslim 
activists” on the basis of whatever 
it took to get elected. 13 Much to the 
discredit of the post-Rees SWP, it 
has steadfastly refused to conduct 
a thorough-going autopsy into the 
Respect disaster. Indeed, the central 
committee continues to blithely 
subordinate principle to expediency. 

‘Programmatically’ the SWP 
therefore remains ‘unencumbered’ - 
apart, that is, from its ‘What the SWP 
stands for’ column in Socialist Worker 
(and the slightly different ‘About us’ 
which appears in SWP online). Except 
for the most narrow-minded loyalists, 
it is clear that this thumbnail sketch 
contains little more than a few selected 
SWP shibboleths - there is certainly 
no overall strategy. Opportunism is 
thereby given free rein and the SWP 
directed not according to the final 
aim, but short-term interest, whim 
and hunch. 
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Powerful weapon 



T he updated Draft programme 
of the CPGB was agreed at 
a special conference in January 
2011. Here we present our 
political strategy, overall goals 
and organisational principles in 
six logical, connected sections, and 
show in no uncertain terms why 
a Communist Party is the most 
powerful weapon available to the 
working class. Our draft rules are 
also included. 

£6, including postage. Pay 
online at www.cpgb.org.uk, 
or send cheque or postal 
order to CPGB, BCM Box 
928, London WC1N 3XX. 
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Cameron: from hero to renegade 

For Eddie Ford, the gay marriage vote showed that the Tories are still the ‘nasty party’ 



O nly two weeks ago, prime 
minister David Cameron 
was hailed as a hero by most 
of his party for promising to hold 
an in/out referendum on European 
Union membership. At last he was 
speaking up for true-blue values and 
uniting the party against the Brussels 
bureaucrats. Yet on February 5 more 
than half his MPs staged a rebellion 
by refusing to vote with him for gay 
marriage - ie, the Marriage (Same 
Sex Couples) Bill. From hero to 
Guardian- reading liberal renegade 
within the space of a few days. 

In the end, MPs backed the gay 
marriage bill in a free vote by 400 
votes to 175 - a substantial majority, 
thanks to overwhelming Labour 
and Liberal Democrat support. 
Such a margin probably increases 
the chances of the bill being able 
to get through the House of Lords 
without the government having to 
rely on the Parliament Act to push 
it through. Though, given that the 
‘other place’ is a nest of bigots and 
religious obscurantists, it might not 
be absolute plain sailing. If it becomes 
law it will enable same-sex couples, 
who are currently able to have civil 
partnerships (unlike opposite-sex 
couples), to get married in both civil 
and religious ceremonies - the latter 
only with the consent of religious 
institutions. The latter are covered 
by the strangely named ‘quadruple 
lock’ protection, which means that 
religious organisations cannot be 
challenged by equalities legislation 
and that no individual cleric can 
be compelled to marry same-sex 
couples. 

Needless to say, Cameron was 
not the only senior Tory to throw 
his weight behind the bill. George 
Osborne, William Hague and Theresa 
May wrote a joint letter to The Daily 
Telegraph on February 5 saying that 
“marriage has evolved over time” - 
a quite correct assertion, of course 
- and that a “substantial majority” 
of Britons back gay marriage, so 
allowing this will “strengthen, not 
weaken, the institution”. The aim is 
also to promote “religious freedom”, 
they contended: why should faith 
groups, such as the Quakers, that 
wish to conduct gay marriages 
be forbidden from doing so? A 
worthwhile point. 

However, despite this last-minute 
appeal, 136 of the 303 Conservatives 
MPs voted against the bill. Not only 
that, the refuseniks included two 
cabinet ministers - environment 
secretary Owen Paterson and Welsh 
secretary David Jones - two tellers, 
eight junior ministers and eight 
whips. Of the remaining Tory MPs, 
only 127 were in favour, while 35 
did not vote, and five registered an 
abstention - like the former attorney 
general, Dominic Grieve - by voting 
both in favour and against (another 
archaic parliamentary practice). 
When added up, the result means that 
a clear majority of Tory MPs failed 
to support their leader. 

After the vote, some Tories loudly 
grumbled - with a sort of perverse 
logic - that by so openly promoting 
the bill, David Cameron himself 
was actually acting to divide the 
party. Amongst them was Sir Gerald 
Howarth, an active Monday Club 
member who accused Cameron 
of turning the Conservative Party 
against itself on this “very sensitive 
issue”, for which he had “no mandate” 
- there was no specific commitment 
in the Conservative Party manifesto, 
for example. Similarly, Cheryl 
Gillan - the former Welsh secretary 
- bitterly complained that, aside 
from not appearing in the manifesto, 


gay marriage plans were neither in 
the coalition agreement nor in the 
queen’s speech. 

Clever-stupid 

It is clear then that, as with the EU 
referendum, Cameron has taken a 
gamble on the question - incurring 
the wrath of a large swathe of 
backbenchers and sections of the 
rightwing press. The very forces he 
was desperate to please and placate 
a few weeks ago. Quite a number 
of commentators have said that the 
vote was an “embarrassment” for 
Cameron, making him weaker. 

Doubtlessly he would have 
preferred to have got the majority of 
Tory MPs backing him on February 
5 - the more the better. Then again, 
finding himself opposed by the most 
obviously backward elements in his 
party on this question has the equally 
undoubted advantage of enhancing 
his credentials as a moderniser in the 
mould of Tony Blair - not to mention 
creating the image of a progressively 
minded social liberal grappling with 
unfortunate harsh economic realities. 
There is even the possibility that he 
genuinely believes in the principle of 
gay marriage. 

Whichever way, his pro-gay 
marriage stance seems a lot less 
risky than his clever-stupid gamble 
over Europe. Clever because it 
reaps clear short-term advantages 
by outflanking Labour and stealing 
the United Kingdom Independence 
Party’s anti-Europe votes, making 
outright victory in the 2015 general 
election more likely. Stupid because 
in the long term it could genuinely 
split the Tory Party when after the 
real negotiations, as opposed to the 
fantasy ones, he come back from 


Brussels with a little piece of paper 
with not very much on it - to which 
the cabinet and the party respond by 
saying, ‘Not good enough - we want 
out of the EU’. Party turns inwards. 
Civil war ensues. 

But with gay marriage, though 
nothing is ever totally certain, 
Cameron is showing that he is wider 
than his party. Going with the general 
flow of society. Blair sacrificially 
slayed the clause four shibboleth to 
appease the Murdoch gods and prove 
that New Labour was a safe pair of 
hands. (Though, of course, it had 
absolutely no impact upon real-world 
policy-making, as everyone knew.) It 
would not be raising expectations in 
any way whatsoever, contrary to what 
some on the left stupidly argued at the 
time (the ‘crisis of expectations’ that 
never happened). In his own way, 
Cameron is attempting to do the same 
with the lumbering beast that is the 
Tory Party. This has involved driving 
a stake through the heart of the odious 
section 28, going to the Norwegian 
Arctic on a World Wildlife Fund- 
sponsored trip, hugging hoodies - and 
now being new, metrosexual man, 
who has no anti-gay prejudices. Just 
call me Dave. 

Judging purely by opinion 
polls, taken as a very rough guide 
to tomorrow’s voting intentions, 
Cameron’s gay marriage move was 
a pretty smart one. An ICM poll 
conducted just before Christmas found 
that 62% of voters now support the 
proposals, with 31% opposed, and 
most previous polls have found opinion 
leaning the same way. Meaning that 
the tide of opinion in favour of gay 
marriage has been steadily increasing 
and there is no reason to think this 
will change - quite the opposite. At 


the very least, it cannot do Cameron 
any harm electorally. Most people 
are not crazy, backward-looking or 
delusional - unlike so many Tory 
backbenchers, Ukipers and Church 
of England bishops. 

Perhaps even more significantly, 
the same Christmas poll showed that 
a narrow majority of Conservative 
supporters backed gay marriage. 
Among the population as a whole, only 
the over-65s are against it, by 58% 
to 37%, but support is progressively 
stronger in younger age groups. The 
pro-reform majority is 64% among 
35-64s, 75% among 25-34s, and 77% 
among 18-24s. A sign of the times. 
Unsurprisingly maybe, according to 
recent research undertaken by Pink 
News, the proportion of gay, lesbian, 
bisexual and transgendered voters 
backing the Conservatives has shot 
up from 11% at the 2010 election to 
30% now. Two-thirds of respondents 
said the Tories’ (relative) support for 
same-sex marriage had made them 
view the party “more positively”. 

God on their side 

Naturally, Ed Miliband declared that 
February 5 had been a “proud day” 
and an “important step forward in 
the fight for equality” in Britain. 
Equality in marriage builds on 
Labour’s “successes in government”, 
which include repealing section 
28, equalising the age of consent, 
introducing civil partnerships, 
changing the rules governing 
adoption, etc. 

But David Lammy, MP for 
Tottenham and a former minister for 
innovation, went one stage further 
when he claimed that Labour - and 
all those who supported gay marriage 
- had god on their side. During the 


parliamentary debate he said that the 
Jesus he intimately knew “was an 
illegitimate refugee bom with a death 
sentence on his head” and “would 
stand up for minorities” - including 
gay couples and their right to marry. 
Surely a clincher. For Lammy, 
Christianity was strengthened by gay 
marriage, not weakened. 

On the other side though, Tory 
objectors appealed to biblical scripture 
and Christian theology. Jesus was 
rooting for them. Hence we had Sir 
Roger Gale, keen supporter of the death 
penalty, lambasting the government for 
undermining the sacred and presumably 
eternal institution of marriage. 
“Marriage is the union between a man 
and a woman,” not Adam and Steve, he 
thundered - it “has been historically” 
and “remains so”. Amen. He ranted: 
“It is Alice in Wonderland territory, 
Orwellian almost, for any government 
of any political persuasion to seek to 
come along and try to rewrite the 
political lexicon” - next we will be 
“allowing siblings to marry”. Another 
Tory MP, Matthew Offord, said the 
new law would open the way to the 
legal recognition of “polygamous 
unions” - the floodgates of depravity 
were opening. 

On a slightly more prosaic, though 
still no less fanatical, level, Tony 
Baldry - who speaks for the church 
commissioners in the Commons - 
thought there was a “serious risk” that 
the European Court of Human Rights 
would “force” the church or a minister 
to marry gay couples. Pull the other 
one. Tory opponents of gay marriage 
accused ministers of trying to limit 
further scrutiny of the bill and vowed 
continued resistance. 

Such objections to gay marriage 
are based on nothing more than good, 
old-fashioned homophobia - whether 
sanctified by god or not. Whilst David 
Cameron may be a new man who 
likes gays and the environment, the 
Tory Party he just happens to lead is 
still the “nasty party” that Theresa 
May described and warned about in 
2002 - still “unrepentant, just plain 
unattractive”. And the gay marriage 
vote gruesomely showed that not 
much has changed over the last 10 
years. No wonder Tory modernisers 
and reformers were horrified by the 
speeches given by anti-gay marriage 
MPs - one unnamed minister telling 
The Guardian that “with the help of 
four or five speeches we have been 
taken back more than 50 years to the 
horrors of the 1950s” (February 6). 

Curiously, good Christian MPs, 
yes like Roger Gale, made the 
repeated assertion that marriage is 
the “union between one man and 
one woman” - simple as that. Look 
it up in the Bible. But, according to 
that book, Solomon had 700 wives 
and 300 concubines - the only wife 
mentioned by name is Naamah, 
who apparently was the mother of 
Solomon’s successor, Rehoboam (1 
Kings 11:1-3). And, for the record, 
king David also had many wives, 
though the exact number is contested. 
Other such examples abound in the 
Bible. This led Edward Gibbon in 
The history of the decline and fall of 
the Roman empire to waggishly note 
that Mohammed, by comparison to 
Solomon, was extremely modest - he 
only had 14 wives. Nor does the New 
testament , for that matter, explicitly 
say anywhere that marriage has to be 
a union between “one man and one 
woman”, or for life. 

Not only are Christian Tory 
opponents of gay marriage obnoxious 
bigots: theologically speaking, they 
are up a gum tree too 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk. 
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IRAN 


Corruption, repression, fightback 

Yassamine Mather reports on the chaos that is the Islamic Republic 



I n Iran, presidential elections are 
looming, the economy is in freefall, 
the public hanging of small-time 
criminals is creating an atmosphere 
of terror, repression is worsening and 
workers are protesting throughout 
the country. There are unconfirmed 
reports of an explosion at the Fordo 
uranium enrichment plant and the 
infighting between factions of the 
regime is shown live on state-owned 
TV. Meanwhile, Israel has bombed a 
military facility in Syria, claiming it 
is used by Iranian Islamic guards, and 
civil war is breaking out in Iraq, Iran’s 
main Shia ally. Finally, the country’s 
aerospace agency has sent a monkey 
into space! All in all, as far as Iranians 
are concerned, it has been an eventful 
start to 2013. 

A combination of sanctions and 
endemic economic mismanagement 
has resulted in a constant fall of the 
country’s currency, the rial. The Iranian 
press and media blamed “leadership 
confusion at Iran’s Central Bank” 1 for 
the latest drop in the exchange rate. 
However, this fall is a continuation of 
a general trend. According to official 
statistics, the dollar was worth 33,000 
rials on January 20, 36,250 rials on 
January 23 and 40,000 rials on January 
31 } As late as 2006, the exchange rate 
was 11,000 rials to the dollar. 

Iran is failing to extract and sell 
sufficient amounts of oil, its major 
export, and sanctions are really 
beginning to take their toll, but the 
political elite are engulfed in a bitter 
internecine struggle, further eroding 
confidence in the future of the Shia 
Republic. The pious leaders of the 
religious state are busy converting 
their fortunes, often accumulated 
through corruption, into foreign 
currency and there is considerable 
speculative selling by clerics and 
high-ranking government officials, 
who see spiralling inflation devaluing 
their assets. The government has 
responded to the latest currency crisis 
by arresting money traders in Tehran 
and other major cities, but the reality is 
that senior ayatollahs and government 
officials - the main culprits, as far as 
the flight of capital and savings is 
concerned - do not use small traders: 
their currency exchanges are via banks 
and major corporations. 

The governor of Iran’s Central 
Bank, Mahmoud Bahmani, an ally of 
president Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, 
claimed he was investigating such 
transactions, when news agencies 
reported on January 20 that he had 
“resigned with immediate effect”. 3 
However, Ahmadinejad refused to 
accept the resignation and the next 
day Bahmani was sacked for making 
improper withdrawals from client 
accounts. 4 All this was part of a major 
power struggle between Ahmadinejad 
and the ‘principlist conservatives’, 
both sides accusing each other of 
massive corruption. Allah’s first Shia 
government on earth has turned out to 
be one the most corrupt. 

On February 3, German police 
arrested an Iranian man carrying a 
cheque issued by a Venezuelan bank 
worth €54 million. According to the 
weekly Bild am Sonntag , he was the 
former head of Iran’s Central Bank, 
Tahmasb Mazaheri, who was in 
charge until 2008. 5 Only a few days 
later, and in retaliation for accusations 
against his appointees, Ahmadinejad 
used a live broadcast from the majles 
(Islamic parliament) to show a video 
allegedly proving the corruption of his 
arch-rivals, the four Larijani brothers. 
The Iranian president was trying to 
prevent the impeachment of the labour 
minister, claiming the majles speaker, 
Ali Larijani, was part of a corrupt 
clique. Despite the president’s efforts, 


MPs voted by 192 to 56 to impeach 
the minister for appointing Saeed 
Mortazavi, an Ahmadinejad supporter, 
as head of social security. 

Mortazavi is a former prosecutor 
of the Revolutionary Islamic Courts 
who had been dismissed in 2009 
following accusations of torturing 
prisoners. In 2010 the Iranian 
parliament published the findings 
of an investigation into the death 
of protestors arrested following the 
2009 presidential elections. The report 
identified Mortazavi as responsible for 
the death of three political prisoners 
at Kahrizak detention centre and 
the abuse of dozens of others. By 
February 5 Mortazavi was in prison 
awaiting another trial! 

While defending his temporarily 
rehabilitated ally, the Iranian president 
played a video which “showed 
Fazel Larijani, a younger brother 
of the speaker, negotiating with Mr 
Mortazavi over a deal to benefit from 
the sale of companies affiliated to 
the Social Security Organisation, 
while also asking for a 600 or 700 
sq m villa.” 6 Larijani senior accused 
Ahmadinejad of “immorality”, 
“mafia” behaviour and plotting to 
“blackmail critics”. 7 

The Larijani brothers are considered 
to be the most loyal political allies 
of the supreme leader, ayatollah 
Ali Khamenei, and, according to 
rumour, Khamenei would like to see 
one of them as the next president. 
Ayatollah Sadegh Larijani is head of 
Iran’s judiciary, another brother was 
deputy foreign secretary and a fourth 
is a diplomat. Ahmadinejad and his 
supporters often refer to the Larijanis 
as the “smuggler brothers”. 

This latest infighting between 
the president and the ‘principlists’ 
is particularly significant in that it 
indicates the decline in the authority 
of the supreme leader. Less than two 
weeks ago he called on both sides to 
stop insulting each other “at a time 
when the nation faces serious external 
threats”. The fact that his advice was so 
blatantly ignored by the factions of the 
regime is in itself an indication of the 
severity of the current political crisis. 
Khamenei showed his disapproval of 
Ahmadinejad’s antics by refusing to 
send his representative to the airport 
when the president flew to Cairo. 

But the week was only ever going 
to get worse for Ahmadinejad. On 
February 5 in Cairo, a shoe was flung 
at him in a mosque and one of Sunni 
Islam’s most senior clerics, Ahmed al- 
Tayyeb, publicly criticised Shia Islam, 
warning the Iranian president not to 


interfere in the internal affairs of Sunni 
states. The “spread of Shi’ism in Sunni 
lands” must be halted. 8 

Devastating 

As the rival factions squabble about 
who has stolen what from state cof¬ 
fers, the Iranian working class is suf¬ 
fering unprecedented hardship. Iran 
imports most of its basic food items 
and this weekend the price of chicken 
rose by 23%, while rice and eggs were 
37% and 23% higher than last week. 
There is no doubt that sanctions are 
biting hard and hitting workers and 
the poor. The minister of industry, 
mines and trade, Mehdi Ghazanfari, 
said the aim was “to paralyse our 
economy and to put people under 
pressure and in distress”. 9 In early 
January, MP Gholam Reza Kateb, a 
leading member of the national plan¬ 
ning and budget committee, admitted 
the whole economy was in trouble, 
as oil revenues have fallen around 
45% in the last nine months because 
of western sanctions. 10 Last month, 
Iran was forced to stop selling fuel to 
a number of airlines because of short¬ 
ages. 

This year, those lucky enough to 
have a full-time job will earn wages 
ranging between $240 and $320 a 
month, yet the official poverty line is 
set at $800. Many economists believe 
the recent monthly inflation rate is 
around 70%. So hyperinflation, mass 
unemployment and low wages for the 
employed and underemployed have 
created conditions where a majority of 
Iranians live in misery and have great 
difficulty putting food on the table. 
Iranian officials claim there has been 
an unprecedented increase in crime. 

A recent report by the Majles 
Research Commission summarises 
the devastating situation: production 
fell by 40% between October 2011 
and October 2012, while employment 
fell by 36% in the same period. The 
commission was set up to investigate 
the effects of sanctions and found that 
566 industrial and service sector com¬ 
panies had closed down since March 
2012. According to the executive 
secretary of Isfahan’s labour office, 
“Some employers, thinking that dif¬ 
ficulties are short-lived and will be 
resolved in the near future, did wait for 
several months before cutting down 
their labour force. But now the con¬ 
tinued chaos and fluctuations mean 
they have to either shut down their 
facilities completely or decrease their 
workforce considerably ... the rate of 
lay-offs in production facilities will in¬ 
crease daily and [become] a worrying 


trend in the whole society.” 11 

Such an economic climate allows 
unscrupulous employers to factor 
in non-payment of wages as part of 
their economic calculations. Many 
Iranian workers have not been paid 
for months, but in several sectors they 
have started protesting. In January, 
factory workers in Saveh resumed 
their strike demanding back-payment 
of six months wages. Steel workers 
also went on strike, but ended their 
protest after management promised 
to pay one month of what they were 
owed. The following day, these work¬ 
ers took their protests to the offices 
of the local governor. In December, 
thousands of workers at the Fajr 
Petrochemical factory in Mahshahr 
were on strike in protest at the lack of 
job security. Their banner read: “We 
are hungry. We haven’t been paid for 
22 months.” In the same province, 
hundreds of miners were facing job 
losses, as the government failed to pay 
for coal it had purchased. 

The government’s response to the 
protests has been to increase repres¬ 
sion. Labour activists arrested in July 
2012 have just been handed long pris¬ 
on sentences, while at least 14 journal¬ 
ists were detained last week after se¬ 
curity forces raided four newspapers. 
Several publications based in Tehran 
were closed down and the homes of in¬ 
dividual journalists were searched, as 
authorities claimed they were working 
with spies based in the BBC’s Persian 
service. Leftwing students have also 
been arrested in Tabriz, while the 
January 20 public hanging of two 
petty criminals in a Tehran park was 
yet another attempt by the regime to 
impose an atmosphere of fear. The 
message is clear: no dissent will be 
tolerated. We don’t care about basic 
human rights and we care even less 
what others think. It has not escaped 
the attention of Iranians that, whereas 
the two executed men were guilty of 
stealing goods worth 70,000 tomans 
(less than £40), the former governor 
of Iran’s Central Bank, who had stolen 
millions, was free to leave the country 
with his €54 million cheque. 

As plans for immediate military op¬ 
erations against Iran are put on hold, 
it is clear that the United States and 
Israel are relying on disintegration 
from within, in a country gripped by 
political infighting and facing eco¬ 
nomic meltdown. While rightwing 
opponents of the regime base their 
hopes on imperialist intervention, 
amongst all this chaos our solidarity 
remains with all those fighting for re¬ 
gime change from below - the Iranian 
working class, student and women 
activists - and with all those held in 
prison as a result. 

In this respect, there is positive 
news: Fariborz Raisdana, a Marxist 
economist who has been held in Evin 
prison since early summer last year, 
has been sending out valuable mate¬ 
rial about the living conditions of im¬ 
prisoned labour activists. He has set 
up a political economy study group, 
apparently very popular with young 
prisoners, much to the fury of ‘reform¬ 
ist’ politicians who are also being held 
in Evin. 

Meanwhile, another working class 
prisoner, Shahrokh Zamani, a mem¬ 
ber of the Council of Representatives 
of Labour Organisations, has sent an 
optimistic letter from Gohardasht 
prison, entitled ‘It is now our turn - 
the turn of democratic governance and 
workers councils’. The letter explains 
how, in the face of a major economic 
crisis, capitalism has launched an at¬ 
tack on workers throughout the world, 
and Iran is no exception to this rule. 
Zamani points out that the Iranian 
working class should have no illusions 


about ‘reformists’ within the Islamic 
regime, nor should it seek alliances 
with ‘liberals’ outside it. Instead work¬ 
ers should rely on their own strength. 
He ends his letter with the clarion call: 
“Workers have no alternative but to 
unite and organise. Long live the po¬ 
litical general strike. Long live the 
revolution.” 

Although it is difficult to share 
Zamani’s optimism at a time when the 
Iranian working class is far from being 
politically and organisationally strong 
enough to fulfil such wishes, one must 
admire his courage and determination 
for issuing such a positive call in the 
midst of the chaos and despair that 
grips Iran. 

Into space 

It was amidst all this chaos that 
Iran’s space agency reported sending 
a monkey into space. The US and 
Israel were quick to point out that 
this represented a worrying extension 
of Iran’s missile technology: “Any 
space-launch vehicle capable of 
placing an object in orbit is directly 
relevant to the development of long- 
range ballistic missiles.” 12 

However, on the “darker side of the 
internet” (to quote the phrase of a cer¬ 
tain London professor) users noticed 
that the photo of the monkey launched 
into space did not match that of the 
one returning. Some speculated that 
the rocket had left Earth, but failed to 
return, while others suggested that the 
first monkey must have sought politi¬ 
cal asylum in outer space. Ironically 
help came from the ‘great Satan’ in the 
shape of Harvard academic Jonathan 
McDowell, who identified the first 
monkey as one who died “during a 
failed space mission in 2011”. 

Just to add to the tragicomic news 
coming form Iran, Ahmadinejad pro¬ 
posed on February 4 (the day after 
his humiliating exit from parliament) 
that he was willing to “risk his life” 
and become the first human to be 
sent into space as part of his coun¬ 
try’s space programme. 13 Returning 
again to the darker side of the inter¬ 
net, a Facebook page - ‘In support 
of sending Ahmadinejad into space’ 
- got over 1,000 Tikes’ within minutes 
of being set up. Users have posted 
encouraging messages, such as: “We 
will accompany him to the launch 
platform. We will even pay for the 
shuttle’s fuel costs •” 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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REVIEW 


Tragic consequences 

Kevin Marsh and Robert Griffiths Granite and honey: the story of Phil Piratin, communist MP 

Manifesto Press, 2012, pp256, £14.95 


T his is an excellent biography 
of Phil Piratin and I have no 
hesitation in recommending it 
to Weekly Worker readers. Following 
the appearance in 2012 of Seifert and 
Sibley’s biography of CPGB industrial 
leader Bert Ramelson, productions 
such as this represent a serious upping 
of its game from the Morning Star's 
Communist Party of Britain in relation 
to its work in the archives. There has 
clearly been an attempt to portray 
Piratin ‘warts and all’, and the book is 
very well researched and documented: 
in no sense is this hagiography. 

Also, there is a genuine attempt to 
deal with controversial issues, such as 
the CPGB’s involvement in the Battle 
of Cable Street (1936). The London 
district committee had originally 
attempted to yank its comrades away 
from facing down Oswald Mosley’s 
Blackshirts in favour of attending 
a youth rally for Spain in Trafalgar 
Square. The district leadership backed 
down after receiving a deputation of its 
Stepney comrades (pp 16-17) and what 
I guess would have been a growing 
realisation that large sections of the 
CPGB’s membership were determined 
to oppose Mosley, whatever the Tine’ 
might have been. However, despite the 
fact that I think Marsh and Griffiths 
offer a decent account to anyone 
interested, there is actually very little 
to be gained from debating these issues 
any more. This is partly because both 
sides (pro- and anti-CPGB) have 
mythologised their accounts of Cable 
Street to such a pitch that rational 
argument on this topic becomes almost 
impossible. At least this Granite and 
honey offers a partial route out of this 
nonsense. 

Accolades aside, the empirical 
strength of this work is also perhaps 
the cause of its key methodological 
weakness. The analytical framework 
appears to be relatively thin and, in 
general, the authors eschew using 
Piratin as the vehicle for broader 
interpretations of the CPGB’s history. 
This has the advantage of removing the 
rather tiresome evangelical tone that 
Siefert and Sibley used in relation to 
Bert Ramelson; but it does make for a 
rather dry text in places. In particular, 
it is apparent that Marsh and Griffiths 
cannot conceive of any alternative 
path for Piratin than the one he was 
actually stuck on (leading the anti¬ 
fascist struggle in Stepney; involved 
in community work; becoming a 
councillor, then MP; opposing the 
cold war; losing his seat in parliament; 
experiencing the crisis of 1956; 
withdrawing from the CPGB’s public 
work), given that the ‘official’ CPGB 
is very much an ‘ideal type’ for this 
particular trend. Paradoxically then, 
the relative disappearance of more 
tendentious interpretations and the 
subsequent organising power they can 
exert on empirical work and future 
debates (even if, as in most cases, 
they are flawed interpretations) means, 
I suspect, that we do not understand 
quite so much about Piratin from this 
work as we might have done. 

The interpretative framework, 
such as it is, seems to be a bluntly 
instrumental one of seeking to inspire 
today’s CPB activists to emulate the 
achievements of Phil Piratin. Kevin 
Marsh, in his preface, talks about 
reading Piratin’s Our flag stays red 
(the famous account of CPGB activity 
in the 1930s and 1940s): “What 
struck me all those years ago, and still 
does whenever I reread that account, 
is the lengths to which Piratin and 


others like him went as champions 
for the oppressed” (pvii). Becoming 
a ‘champion of the oppressed’ is a 
fine aspiration, but Our flag stays red , 
written in 1948 to inspire Communist 
Party activists, as the cold war began 
to blow away its gains in local politics, 
was spectacularly unsuccessful in its 
outcome. Determined attention to 
community activism, anti-fascism, 
trade unionism and the like was not 
enough to offset the awkward questions 
that people were beginning to ask about 
the CPGB’s attachment to unpopular 
dictatorships in the Soviet Union and 
eastern Europe. 

To quote an earlier appreciation 
of Piratin by John Callow, “... Piratin 
suddenly found himself politically 
isolated. He was no longer seen as 
the promoter of a popular front of all 
humanity against fascism, the patriotic 
raiser of funds for the war effort, the 
sturdy ARP warden who had braved 
the blitz; now he became an apologist 
for a rapacious and hostile foreign 
power.” 1 This is a salient lesson for 
today’s left, which often seeks to 
counterpose a localised and marginal 
activism to ‘big’ issues of strategy and 
theory (subconsciously, it perceives it 
has lost them). 

Talking of Callow, the director 
of archives at the Marx Memorial 
Library who provided an excellent 
and thought-provoking introduction 
to a 2006 re-issue of Our flag stays 
red (quoted above), his foreword 
to this book offers some peculiar 
formulations. For example, in regards 
to The British road to socialism , 
Callow writes: “The programme 
offered a highly flexible, practical 
and inspirational approach towards - 
and blueprint for - the building of the 
broadest base of progressive alliances, 
and for harnessing their power in both 
parliamentary and extra-parliamentary 
action” (pi). Really? 

The BRS was simply imposed on the 
CPGB by its leadership in 1951, after 
Pollitt had taken the advice of Stalin in 
Moscow. Pollitt voiced his own doubts 
about how inspiring or otherwise the 
programme had been for his activists. 2 
In relation to the party’s 22nd congress 
in April 1952, in which the rank and file 


was given the fantastic opportunity of 
rubber-stamping a programme adopted 
a year before, leadership figures quickly 
twigged that this had led to an absence 
of debate. As this book argues, “Piratin 
was re-elected to the EC, where - 
echoing Harry Pollitt - he expressed 
his disappointment that the party 
branches had not taken responsibility 
for formulating party policy at the 
congress. Rather, they regarded that 
as the province of the leadership, 
while their duty was to carry out the 
line decided by those competent to 
determine what it should be” (pi70). 
All of which suggests that the branches 
had a pretty realistic sense of how their 
party operated in this period. 

The BRS was spectacularly 
unsuccessful in providing a basis for 
the CPGB’s growth and vibrancy, let 
alone its unity. The left of the party was 
never keen on the programme and its 
earlier versions were tolerated at best. 
In debating a 1977 draft of the BRS , 
Charlie Doyle summed up the thoughts 
of many of those who unfortunately 
ended up in the forerunners of today’s 
CPB: “To attempt, as we do, in this 
and previous editions of the British 
road to predetermine and predict the 
course of objective change to suit 
subjective wishes is to make a mockery 
of revolutionary theory and transform 
it into a lifeless, pedantic exercise, or 
at best a pessimism which leads us to 
embrace bourgeois democratic forms 
as the only instruments for change and 
parliament as the executive institution 
for shaping the new socialist society.” 3 
One suspects that Callow’s latter-day 
enthusiasm for the BRS speaks more 
about the Marx Memorial Library’s 
current rapprochement with the 
Morning Star's CPB and little else. 

Over recent years (particularly 
in relation to George Galloway and 
Respect) we have been solemnly 
informed by wise sages in organisations 
such as the Socialist Workers Party that 
it is apparently unacceptable to expect 
parliamentary representatives to accept 
the wage of an average skilled worker 
or to answer to their organisations in 
regard to interventions in parliament. 
Piratin, who won the Mile End seat for 
the CPGB in the July 1945 election, 


offers a much more principled example. 
Piratin gave his parliamentary salary 
to the party and, in return, received 
an allowance equivalent to that of an 
average skilled worker (ppl 11-12). 
Further to that, Piratin and fellow 
CPGB MP Willie Gallacher (West 
Fife) were subject to the control and 
inspection of the party. 

For example, Peter Zinkin and 
Malcolm MacEwen in the CPGB’s 
parliamentary and local government 
department were critical of Piratin’s 
first 12 months in parliament in a 
memorandum to the party’s leadership 
(pp89-90). Piratin and Gallacher were 
criticised for not working together 
more closely and the authors identified 
a lack of coordination between the MPs 
and the CPGB’s campaigns outside 
parliament. Piratin was also criticised 
for his performance on the floor of the 
House of Commons. 

A more detailed critique of the MPs’ 
work was prepared by Jack Gaster 
for the CPGB executive committee’s 
organisation department (pp90-92). 
This led to a series of recommendations 
to remedy perceived defects. There is 
no sense here of a culture where the 
MPs were thought of as ‘freelancers’ 
and allowed to do whatever took their 
fancy (although it appears as though 
the behaviour and actions of Gallacher 
were particularly exasperating to 
some of his party colleagues). Piratin 
and Gallacher were deemed to be 
representatives of their party and of 
their class. It strikes one from reading 
this account that this is a much more 
healthy culture (warped though the 
CPGB was in this period) than anything 
we have seen recently in relation to 
organisations such as Respect. 

The final sections of this book 
make for sad reading and it is here 
that the methodological weaknesses 
of this account really come home to 
roost. Piratin lost his seat in the 1950 
general election (a victim of changes 
in his constituency and the onset of the 
cold war), becoming district secretary 
of West Middlesex CPGB before taking 
up the post of circulation manager of 
the Daily Worker in 1954. Although 
Marsh and Griffiths attempt to suggest 
it was Piratin’s largely unhappy time 


at the CPGB’s newspaper that led 
him to withdraw from public political 
life into various business enterprises 
(pi91), it was clear that the events of 
1956 (Khrushchev’s speech; Soviet 
repression in Hungary) had left Piratin 
politically adrift and looking for an 
escape route. 

Although he did not think of 
joining the many thousands who left 
the CPGB in this period, he was, 
according to Marsh and Griffiths, “for 
a short time at least... disorientated” 
(pi90). Given that Piratin, in this 
book’s reading, drifted away from the 
CPGB after 1957, such a judgement 
is questionable at best. But then this 
is the real issue for the likes of Marsh 
and Griffiths: they cannot conceive 
of any alternative to what actually 
happened to Piratin and people like 
him in 1956. Piratin was internally 
critical of CPGB figures such Palme 
Dutt (who finally started paying an 
internal political price for years 
of odious toadying towards Stalin 
and the Soviet Union), expressed 
reservations over the Soviet Union’s 
invasion of Hungary and argued 
for relative clemency to be shown 
towards dissidents. But, ultimately, 
Piratin started mouthing the platitudes 
of ‘unity’ emanating from the party 
leadership. These were apparently the 
circumstances that led to his phased 
withdrawal from the CPGB. 

These are the cold and empty ‘facts’ 
that Marsh and Griffiths are left with, 
given that one suspects people of their 
ilk would have behaved in exactly the 
same manner if they had been around 
in 1956: maybe they would have had 
an internal moan or reservation here or 
there; but never in front of their class. 
So the solution is either to prostitute 
yourselves for this or that bastion of 
‘socialism’; or slink away into the night 
(which is at least forgivable if you keep 
your mouth mostly shut in the process, 
as Piratin undoubtedly did). 

What Marsh and Griffiths cannot 
conceive of is that there was an 
alternative to this, and that alternative 
was not an impossible one to achieve. 
Of course, a section of the CPGB in 
1956 was drawn towards Trotskyism, 
which is pretty understandable, given 
that it was the most coherent left 
alternative to Stalinism. Unfortunately, 
the majority of these comrades took the 
profoundly useless course of linking 
up with Gerry Healy (from slurry pit to 
incinerator in one mighty, ‘dialectical’ 
leap). But there were other examples. 
Mathematician Hyman Levy, appalled 
by the anti-Semitism in the Soviet 
Union that had come to light, started 
his own researches into what had gone 
wrong, coming to the conclusion that 
what we now call ‘Stalinism’ was the 
result of a ‘gangsterism’ rooted in the 
country’s socio-economic heritage. 

In other words, it was possible to 
think in such conditions and perceive 
alternatives. It is because Marsh 
and Griffiths do not want to think in 
this manner (through choice and not 
compulsion, it must be added) that 
I suspect they are incapable of truly 
perceiving what a tragedy the career 
of Phil Piratin ultimately was • 

Lawrence Parker 

Notes 

1. John Callow, ‘Introduction’ in P Piratin Our 
flag stays red London 2006, pxviii. 

2. See L Parker The kick inside: revolutionary 
opposition in the CPGB, 1945-1991 London 
2012, pp35-36. 

3. C Doyle A critique of the draft British Road 
to Socialism: revolutionary path - or diversion? 
London 1977, pi6. 
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Babies and bathwater 



Owen Jones: should know better by now 


C redit where credit is due: 
activists in the Labour 
Representation Committee feel 
justly proud when we see our very 
own Owen Jones on TV demolishing 
rightwing politicians and standing up 
for students, workers, unemployed 
and disabled people. But popularity 
carries the danger of populism, 
of tailoring demagogy to popular 
prejudices - saying things the 
bourgeois media like to hear, such 
as “The era of the SWP and its kind 
is over”, and “The era of Leninist 
party-building surely ended a long 
time ago”. The Daily Mail and the 
likes of Nick Cohen have gone into 
full attack mode against the whole of 
the left using such arguments. 

In his now infamous article putting 
the boot into the crisis-ridden Socialist 
Workers Party (The Independent 
January 20), comrade Owen not only 
criticises its “autocratic leadership” 
and its lack of “any semblance 
of internal democracy”, but also 
throws out the democratic Bolshevik 
baby along with the bureaucratic 
bathwater. Freedom to form factions, 
with freedom of discussion in public , 
not just internally, was the norm for 
the Bolsheviks when they made the 
revolution in 1917, just as Bolshevik- 
led revolutionary Russia was the most 
democratic country in the world, 
until the revolution was isolated and 
crushed from without, and finally 
reversed from within by Stalin’s 
bureaucratic counterrevolution. 
Remember, universal suffrage in 
Britain, including votes for women, 
was only won later, in 1929. 

The SWP’s crisis, and the splitting 
disease of the revolutionary left today, 
is directly related to its democratic 
deficit, its inherited Stalinist 
bureaucratic centralism. When 
factions are banned or restricted, 
when minority views are neither 
heard nor answered, when public 
dissent is forbidden, then differences 
must fester, undeveloped, in private. 
The real, effective alternative for the 
left is not networking, but genuine 
democratic centralism: ‘Freedom of 
expression, unity in action’. That is the 
only road to healing unity, to mergers 
in place of splits, to disciplined unity- 
in-action based on consent through 
understanding, not diktat. Only a 
democratically united revolutionary 


left can win the working class 
majority to socialist consciousness 
and to the Marxist programme 
for working class (majority) rule 
leading to human liberation. That is 
the democratic programme set out 
by Marx and Engels in the Manifesto 
of the Communist Party - which we 
should proudly defend, not shamefully 
forget. 

In philistine fashion, comrade 
Owen junks history. Don’t bother 
learning the lessons of the Russian 
Revolution - the greatest achievement 
of the working class so far. And 
he advises his proposed “broad”, 
“networked movement of the left” 
to avoid being another “battleground 
for ultra-left sects” - implicitly 
denigrating the battle of ideas so 
necessary for our class to work out 
its own political strategy. 

“What is missing in British 
politics is a broad network that 
unites progressive opponents of the 
coalition. That means those in Labour 
who want a proper alternative to 
Tory austerity - Greens, independent 
lefties, but also those who would not 
otherwise identify as political, but 
who are furious and frustrated.” It 
is “a mystery” - to comrade Owen - 
“that such a network does not already 
exist”. 

But surely there is no mystery here. 
Everyone on the left is well aware 
that the disunity and consequent 
ineffectiveness of the anti-cuts, anti¬ 
austerity movement is a direct product 
of the disunity of the bureaucratic 
left sects. Each group attempts its 
own ‘broad’, ‘united’, would-be 
mass, front organisation. The road 
to effective mass action is through 
the struggle for organisational unity, 
the merging of the revolutionary left 
groups around the political programme 
of Marxism. It may seem paradoxical, 
but organisational unity and unity in 
action require freedom of opinion, not 
suppression of dissent. Revolutionary 
unity requires voluntary discipline in 
a democratic-centralist Marxist party, 
not anarchist networking. 

However, again, credit where credit 
is due. Comrade Owen rightly directs 
his imagined broad left network 
towards the Labour Party, as it is 
still part of the workers’ movement: 
“Labour’s leaders are still to offer a 
genuine alternative to austerity”, but, 


he says, so long as the trade union link 
ties Labour to the working class, “there 
is a battle to be won in compelling 
the party to fight for working people”. 
But “compelling the party” is here 
limited to “pressure” rather than 
winning democratic control over the 
bureaucracy by the members. If only, 
he says, we had “a broad network that 
unites progressive opponents of the 
coalition ... the Labour leadership 
would face pressure that would not 
- for a change - come from the right”. 

The LRC, however, aims much 
higher than merely putting our party 
leadership under mass pressure, 
according to the ‘Aims and objectives’ 
section of its rules and constitution 
(www.l-r-c. org.uk/about/ constitution). 
Rule 2 sets out to “restore the operation 
of a fully democratic Labour Party”, 
and rule 5 seeks to “transform the 
Labour Party into an organisation that 
reflects the interests of all sections of 


M^^lease can I extend my 

■ ^thanks to all those who are 
involved in the publication of the 
paper,” writes comrade RT. “It 
keeps me going all week.” He 
specifically mentions the recent 
“great” articles on the Socialist 
Workers Party and the “extremely 
rewarding” supplement on 
Lukacs. Putting his money where 
his mouth is, RT adds a cool £70 
to his subscription cheque. 

But even better was comrade 
AP. His resubscription came with 
a £100 bonus! AP’s cheque came 
on the last day of January, by the 
way, as did a £20 standing order 
from regular donor SP. Which 
means our January fighting fund 
was ‘overfulfilled’ at £1,620. 

And we are looking good 
for our February £1,500 target 
too - what with RT’s £70, a nice 
£50 PayPal donation from EJ, a 
£20 gift from PB sent with her 
subscription via the post, and 
no less than £276 received in 
standing orders. Of course, I need 


the working class”. As an essential part 
of this struggle for democratic control 
of the party (not merely “pressure”), 
rule 3 appeals to “all existing Labour 
Party members and to all socialists 
outside the Labour Party who it will 
encourage to join or rejoin the Labour 
Party”. 

When comrade Owen naively offers 
to “all those desperate for a coherent 
alternative to the tragedy of austerity” 
his dream of a broad network free of 
left debate, he is really leading them 
up the garden path. They need the 
truth, not imaginary short cuts. The 
struggle for democracy must be fought 
and won in all sections of the workers’ 
movement. In the revolutionary left 
organisations, in the trade unions and 
in the Labour Party, the bureaucracy 
must be made into servants, not 
masters. 

Stan Keable 
Labour Party Marxists 


to add a health warning to that last 
comment: the first of the month 
is by far the favourite date for 
standing orders, and 18 of them 
have been received already in 
February. 

Nevertheless, £416 isn’t bad 
in just six days. But this is the 
shortest month and a couple of 
weeks below average will leave 
us struggling to reach that target 
by the 28th. So come on, internet 
readers in particular - EJ’s was the 
only donation received by PayPal 
last week, despite the fact he was 
one of 13,295 readers. 

If, like comrade RT, you 
appreciate our concerned and 
partisan coverage of the SWP 
crisis, why not follow his example 
and help ensure we continue to 
provide it? • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 
Partisan 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ There exists no real 
Communist Party today. There 
are many so-called 'parties’ on 
the left. In reality they are con¬ 
fessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed 
line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate accord¬ 
ing to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongo¬ 
ing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, mem¬ 
bers should have the right to 
speak openly and form tem¬ 
porary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental ques¬ 
tion - ending war is bound up 
with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internation¬ 
alists. Everywhere we strive for 
the closest unity and agreement 
of working class and progres¬ 
sive parties of all countries. We 
oppose every manifestation of 
national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold 
the principle, 'One state, one 
party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordi¬ 
nation. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class as 
a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to prac¬ 
tice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added 
to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, pollu¬ 
tion, exploitation and crisis. As 
a global system capitalism can 
only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most mili¬ 
tant methods objective cir¬ 
cumstances allow to achieve 
a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, 
federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are cham¬ 
pions of the oppressed. 
Women’s oppression, combat¬ 
ing racism and chauvinism, and 
the struggle for peace and eco¬ 
logical sustainability are just as 
much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality 
health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents 
victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the 
working class. Socialism is 
either democratic or, as with 
Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states 
nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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An unreserved apology 
regional officer Wayne 

I n an article in the January 12 
2012 edition of the Weekly Worker 
entitled ‘Sovereign busworkers 
fight back’ untrue and highly 
defamatory allegations were made 
about Unite regional officer Wayne 
King: viz that Mr King lied on behalf 
of London Sovereign Ltd and that he 
lied to support London Sovereign Ltd 
upon issues that conflicted with Unite 
members’ interests. These allegations 
could be read as leading to the 
inference that Mr King was corrupt 
in his role as a Unite regional officer. 

We published these allegations 
without checking the sources of them, 
which we now regret. We accept that 
these allegations and any inferences 
that could be drawn from them were 
untrue. We wholeheartedly regret 
publishing the article in that form. It 
was an unfounded attack on Mr King, 
although we did not realise this at the 
time of publication. We retract the 
allegations completely. 

We are happy to confirm that we 
accept that Mr King acted entirely 
with a view to what he saw as Unite 
members’ best interests and we 
apologise to Mr King for any distress 
and embarrassment that the allegations 
may have caused him • 


to Unite 
King 
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